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CHAPTER I. 

OLD LOVERS. 

The morning-room at Massam was a plea- 
sant room. If the sun were out it came 
shining into the wide windows, and glinting 
on the rare and beautiful flowers in the con- 
servatory into which it opened. It had 
been refitted since the late Lady Hamilton's 
time, and the rose-coloured satin covering 
of the furniture and the flower and bird- 
decked paper on the walls all owed their 
existence to Isabel's fanciful taste. 

A pleasant room ! Yet with no pleasant 
countenance Hayward entered it at the 
appointed hour at which the wife of his 
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friend and patron had a^ked him to meet 
her there. He was pale, almost haggard. 
His midnight dream haunted him, but 
other feelings also were in his heart. Sir 
George had trusted him. To Hayward 
this was enough. He was a man way- 
ward and passionate perhaps in some 
things, but his honour was as yet un- 
tarnished as gold. It was Isabel's dis- 
honour, the falsehood and treachery of her 
life, that filled him with such shame for 
himself and her. What! his heart was 
beating fast, and his pulses throbbing, 
because he was again about to meet such 
a woman as this? He scorned himself 
for his own weakness; he recalled, as he 
stood there, Horace Jervis's serene and 
earnest face, and Hilda Marston s sweet 
and patient one. 

^' These two are my good angels," he 
told himself; and as he made the reflec- 
tion he turned, round and behind him 
stood Isabel, Lady Hamilton. 

The words that he had meant to say 
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to her — the cold, reserved words — died on 
his lips. Thoroughly and completely un- 
nerved, he stood before the beautiful 
woman who had caused him such misery 
and shame. With Isabel, however, it waa 
very different. 

^'Mr. Hayward," she said, holding out 
her little hand, and speaking in her softest 
tones, "it is long since we metl" 

Mechanically Hajrward placed his cold 
trembling hand in hers. 

"You are changed," continued Isabel, 
fixing her eyes upon his face, "greatly 
changed since I have seen you. Aht 
yes — I heard of your trouble from Sir 
George. You have lost your poor mother ? 
And '' 

"Gone through a great deal since then," 
interrupted Hayward, with a •harsh Uttle 
laugh, as Isabel paused. Her pretended 
sympathy for him about his mother jarred 
upon his ears. A feeUng of indignation 
took possession of his heart, and the 
memory of the wrongs that he had ex- 
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perienced at her hands seemed at that 
moment very grievous to his soul. 

"It is about this that I wish to speak 
to you," said Isabel, eagerly. " I fear 
you think you have cause — nay, I know 
you have cause — ^to blame me for giving 
you some pain. But, Mr. Hayward, if 
you knew all " 

"Lady Hamilton," again interrupted Hay- 
ward, almost sternly, "we had better forget 
the past. I understand it all perfectly now, 
and it needs no explanation. You were 
amusing yourself, and I was in earnest, 
that is all " 

" It is unkind of you to say such 
things," answered Isabel, quickly. " If I 
had been only amusing myself, as you call 
it, what reason should I have for seeking 
you now? No — I was not amusing my- 
self — I suffered a foolish feeling to creep 
into my heart — after I had promised to 
marry Sir George." 

The old wily one, who tempted the 
woman at the beginning, never made a 
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more insidious speech than this. It wore 
the garb of truth, as it were, just as his 
did. The apples were good for food, and 
were pleasant to the eyes, and for any- 
thing that Hayward knew Isabel had 
learnt to care for him (as she said) after 
she had promised to marry Sir George. 

Hayward cast down his eyes as he 
heard the words. 

The passionate feelings that had once 
swept reason away, came surging over his 
heart. What ! she had cared for him, he 
was thinking — ^perhaps still cared for him ! 

At this moment the subtle influence of 
her great beauty, the blinding sense of 
her gra^iousness aaid trustfulness might 
have resumed its sway, when suddenly — 
quite suddenly — there flashed back into 
Hayward's mind the remembrance of her 
letters to Mr. Hannaway. This changed 
his mood. Isabel, watching him, saw the 
softened look grow hard, the quivering 
lips grow firm. ' 

**I — I still think. Lady Hamilton," said 
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Hayward, speaking quietly but steadily, 
after the last reflection had occurred to 
him, "that we had better drop this dis- 



cussion." 



"But why?" asked Isabel. 

"For many reasons," replied Hajrward. 
"For one thing, it can do no good; for 
another, you are now Lady Hamilton." 

Isabel shrugged her fine shoulders. 

" Yes," she said, " I am Lady Hamilton. 
I have the title and money for which I 
sacrificed you." 

Hayward absolutely gave a start as she 
ended this sentence. Then the strong 
feelings of his heart — ^the half-dead passion, 
the bitter ■ indignation, the shame and con- 
tempt with which he had read the letters 
that she had penned to the dead man^ 
rushed over hun, and he forgot alike 
respect and reserve. 

"What do you want with me?" he 
said, his fax^e growing pale and his eyes 
kindling. "Why are you cajoling and 
flattering me now, like you flattered poor 
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Hannaway? I won't be your slave. I 
won't write anonymous letters for you, or 
scheme and lie at your word as he did. 
I may as well tell you the truth, Lady 
Hamilton — I know too much." 

Isabel's eyes literally flashed with fury 
as Hayward said this. 

" What ! " she said, passionately, " has 
that coward, then, made you his confidant ? 
Have you also been prying and reading 
my letters, as the grand gentleman" (and 
her lip curled) "who did me the honour 
to marry me has done ? Tell me the 
truth, sir," she went on furiously, "tell 
me everything you know I " 

By this time Hajrward had grown 
calmer. 

"I did wrong," he said, bitmg his lips, 
and trying to curb his feelings, "to say 
what I have done. But you roused me 
almost to madness. Lady Hamilton." 

"What do you know?" repeated Isabel. 

"Sufficient," answered Hayward, with 
some sternness. "Yes," he continued, his 
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conflicting passions again almost over- 
whelming him, " there was a time * when 
to have pleased you I would have laid 
down my life ! When I believed you to 
be good as you are beautiful, pure as you 
are fair. You rejected my love, but still 
I loved you. I left here broken-hearted, 
weary of my life, all through] you ; but 
still I did not blame you. I had been 
mad, I told myself — ^mad ! § All the time 
when cruel trouble was on me — ^when my 
mother lay dying — all the time your image 
never left me. But now — ^now, when I 
know you to be so false, when by Sir 
George's wish I read the letters you had 
written to Mr. Hannaway, what can you 
expect? I did not seek this interview. I 
did not vnsh for any explanation to pass 
between us; but since you urged it, let it 
be so." 

*^You read my letters to Mr. Hanna- 
way ? " said Isabel, slowly. " All my 
letters?" She was beginning to think 
she had indeed played a losing game. 
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" I read all that Sir George placed in my 
hand," answered Hayward. " The begin- 
ning and end of a long correspondence." 

Isabel was silent for a few moments after 
receiving this communication. In fact, she 
did not know exactly what to say. Was 
her power over Hayward entirely gone ? 
she was wondering. The very anger and 
passion of his language, perhaps, might have 
told her that it was not. But these 
wretched letters were hard nuts to crack. 
She knew that she had flattered Mr. Han- 
naway in them ; that she had fooled him, 
and it was diflSicult in the face of them 
to begin to attempt to fool and flatter 
ahother man. 

At last she spoke. 

"You know about mv father's foolish 
marriage, of course V she said. " I ought 
to tell you as some explanation of these 
letters that you read, and which I most 
bitterly regret that I ever wrote, that I 
was intensely averse to ray father marrying 
Lucinda Featherstone. I hinted something 
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of this feeling to Mr. Hannaway, and he 
then told me many particulars about the 
Featherstone family that I felt it was only 
right that my father should know. But 
I remembered an old man's — ^in fact, a 
dotard's folly ! If I were to tell him these 
things, would he believe me ? I thought. 
So in an hour of madness I listened to Mr. 
Hannaway. * Write an anonymous letter/ 
he said. ' I will post it,' he urged. Thus 
I fell to a certain extent into his power. 
My father came here and made some ridi- 
culous scenes. Mr. Hannaway and I had 
to meet him, and of course deceive him as 
to our share in the transaction. Do you 
understand now ? It was thus I became 
intimate with Mr. Hannaway. He never 
was anything to me but a tool — I never, 
upon my solemn word of honour, regarded 
him in any other light." 

To some extent Hayward believed this 
story ; indeed, as we know, to some extent 
Isabel was speaking the truth. But there 
remained in his mind certain tender expres- 
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sions — certain tender allusions in the letter 
to Mr. Hannaway, that it did not get rid 
of. But it is hard to keep on accusing a 
person who admits his or her wrong. Isabel 
had practically done this, and now Hay- 
ward's anger began to cool. 

*'We can do no good, Lady Hamilton, 
as I told you before," he said, " by talking 
of these things. I should not have men- 
tioned them ; and now I ask you to forgive 
me for using language to you that I should 
not have done. But you understand what 
I have felt ?' 

" I understand," answered Isabel, " and I 
forgive you. I forgive you," she continued, 
"because I beUeve that your feeUngs for 
me were real, and because I know I acted 
wrongly by you. But," she added, " I 
have had bitter cause to repent." 

"To repent what?" asked Hay ward, as 
she paused. 

^^That I married Sir George Hamilton," 
answered Isabel, steadily; and she watched 
Haywaxd's fax^e as she spoke. 
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It flushed, but only for a moment. 

*^Sir George Hamilton," he replied, also 
steadily, " has honoured me with his friend- 
ship. He has trusted me, and he soothed 
my dear mother's last hours by his gene- 
rosity. You can understand, therefore. Lady 
Hamilton, that I can listen to no word 
against him ; that whatever cause of anger 
you have with him, that I can only 
regret it." 

Isabel's lips again curled at this. 

" Has he offered you Mr. Hannaway's 
place?" she said. 

Hayward at once understood the taunt ; 
but if she had wished to regain her power 
over him, she lost more at that moment 
than she had any idea of. 

" Yes," answered Hajrward, with a hard- 
ness of tone that Isabel heard; "so you 
see I am quite bound to his interests." 

" I wish you joy," said Isabel, almost 
scoffingly. " When do you begin your new 
duties ? " 

"It is not quite decided," said Hayward. 
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" But if your ladyship will permit me," he 
added, "I shall now take my leave.' I 
promised to join Sir George in the library." 

"Perhaps you will consider it part of 
your new duties ,to repeat this conversation 
there ? " asked Isabel, not without some 
anxiety in her voice, though she strove to 
say it half scoflSngly, half jestingly. 

"Lady Hamilton, why will you not 
believe me to be a gentleman ? " answered 
Hayward, with a ring of pride in his tone 
that made Isabel for a moment respect him. 

" I do believe you are one," she said, and 
she held out her hand to him. " Remember, 
I have trusted you," she added. But 
Hajrward made no reply. With a bow 
he left the room ; and Isabel felt anything 
but satisfied, after he was gone, with the 
result of their meeting. 

In the meantime, while this interview 
was actually going on, the dead man who 
that morning had been lying at Combe 
Lodge, had been carried to his grave. Sir 
George did not go to the ceremony. He 
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was expected to do so, but he gave no 
explanation for his absence. The late Mr. 
Hannaway's nearest relative had been sum- 
moned, and this gentleman (who was a 
cousin) had felt no small anxiety about the 
lawyer's will. But after the faneral was 
over, it became known he had left none. 
He had been cut off in the prime of life, 
many days in all likelihood lying before 
him, and had died and made no sign. His 
cousin who had come to the funeral and a 
sister of this cousin's were his nearest 
relations, and they therefore inherited his 
wealth. Combe Lodge was Sir George 
Hamilton's property, and Mr. Hannaway's 
relations were willing to accept a sum of 
money for the fiimiture and effects it 
contained. 

Thus Hajrward's new home was quite 
ready for him. Sir Greorge told him this 
during the day, and some final arrangements 
were then made between them. 

At dinner Isabel appeared, and the 
husband and wife met once more. Sir 
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George was cold, but not discourteous, in 
his manner to her. Before Hajrward, he 
told her that he had offered, and that 
Hayward had accepted, the appointment 
held by the late Mr. Hannaway. Isabel 
made no remark on receiving this piece of 
information. She still felt most bitterly 
indignant with Sir George — ^he had humi- 
liated her so deeply. But she did not 
choose that her household and her friends 
should suppose that she was on bad terms 
vrith her husband, and she was, therefore, 
outwardly civil to him. But Sir George 
made her understand, and she quite under- 
stood, that in future their lives were in 
reality to be apart. 

During the next few days Hayward 
remained at the Park, but he saw very 
little of Lady Hamilton. Once or twice 
she gave him the opportunity of speaking 
to her alone, but he did not avail himself 
of it. He shrank, in fact, from any more 
of those dangerous interviews which Isabel 
loved so well. She was a woman ever 
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playing with fire. The excitement, the 
danger of making men madly in love with 
her, pleased her better than the "dull 
routine," as she called it, of an honourable 
life. 

Besides this, Hayward was very much 
engaged. Mr. Hannaway's sudden death 
had left many things to arrange. Not 
that the late lawyer had neglected his 
business, but to manage the working de- 
tails of a great estate required both time 
and attention. 

So for. hours Hayward and Sir George 
used to sit in the library at Massam, im- 
mersed in leases and title-deeds. Sir 
George seemed to take a sort of interest 
in Hayward's work, and afforded him all 
the assistance in his power. Then, about a 
week after Mr. Hannaway's funeral, Hay- 
ward formally removed to Combe Lodge, 
and took up his residence in the comfortable, 
almost luxuriously furnished home, where 
the astute and clever lawyer had lived so 
long. 
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Sometimes the memory of the late tenant 
seemed to haunt Hayward when he first 
wcfnt there. He had a feeling that he was 
not alone in the silent rooms where the 
desA man's busy brain had schemed and 
thought. Other invisible presences, too, 
haunted him. A beautiful face that had 
tempted and betrayed the late occupant 
of these rooms, and which in turn was 
ready to tempt and then betray Hayward, 
came shadow-like there too often for his 
peace. 

But he reasoned against this delusion, and 
at last wisely determined to counteract it. 
There was another woman's face — a sweet, 
patient, tender face — ^that he sometimes 
tiiought of also. He had not forgotten his 
friend Hilda Marston. He had not loved 
this girl, nor had he permitted himself to 
love her. He had no means, nor pros- 
pect of keeping a wife during their acquain- 
Zc in £onL, and Wore he never 
entertained the idea. But it was different 
now. He had a settled home and a settled 

VOL. III. c 
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income, and he told himself that it would 
be well if he were married. This new tie 
would separate him more completely from 
Isabel. He was separated. In his utmost 
heart he acknowledged her utter unworthi- 
ness, but still she was a snare in his path. 
Gentle looks and confidential glances were 
now freely bestowed upon him when he went 
to Massam Park. Sir George's isolation 
from his ^wife made Hay ward's duty more 
difiicult to him. So the young man argued, 
and gradually he made up his mind to ask 
Hilda to be his wife. 

He had written to her twice while he 
had been in Yorkshire. In his first letter 
he had told her of Mr. Hannaway's tragic 
death, but, of course, he made no mention 
of the discovery resulting from it. Hilda 
had answered his letter, but she in turn 
made no allusion to her new relationship 
with Horace Jervis. She would tell him 
when he came back, she told herself. The 
girl was, in fact, uneasy and dissatisfied with 
herself She had accepted a man she did 
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not love, and though she was doing her 
best to follow her old friend Miss May's 
advice, and had begun to do so, she yet 
had by no means accomplished this duty. 

One morning after Hayward had been 
nearly three weeks at Massam, she received 
a third letter from him. He was coming 
to town for a day or two, he told her. 
He would call upon her at a certain hour 
that he named on the foUowing afternoon. 
There was nothing peculiar in this, and yet 
this letter strangely agitated Hilda. She 
was going to see Philip Hayward again ; 
she would have to tell him now that she 
was engaged to Horace Jervis. 



CHAPTER II. 

A GREAT SURPRISE. 

Hatward arrived at Hilda's lodgings on 
the following day, at the hour he had 
named in his letter. He went into the 
room where she was with a pleasant smile 
upon his face, and a look of unconscious 
prosperity about his whole appearance. 
Somehow he believed that the words he 
had come to say to Hilda would be welcome 
ones. He was no vain coxcomb, but he 
had an idea that she liked him, and that 
that liking would at his wish be easily 
kindled into love. He deeply respected 
Hilda, she was the best girl he had ever 
known, he thought, and would make the 
best wife. Then — since he had made up 
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his mind to ask her — ^he had naturally 
pictured her in that capacity. He had 
thought of her moving about his home 
and brightemi^ his life. He had thought 
of her as standing between himself and 
temptation, and leading him with her gentle 
hands along the straight and narrow way. 

So he met her with pleasure, holding 
out his hand to her, and looking with 
affection and kindness into her face. It 
was only a troubled face that he saw. 
Hilda had grown thin and pale during 
his three weeks' absence. She was nervous 
and agitated also, and Hayward could not 
understand what ailed her. 

"And — and you are goiug to live at 
Massam ? " asked Hilda, as Hayward 
released the chill little hand that she had 
placed in his. 

" Yes," he answered smiling. " I shall 
be quite a swell now, Hilda. Combe Lodge 
is reaUy a pretty house, and well furnished 
— ^but it's rather lonely." 

"Yes," said Hilda. 
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*^ Sir George has been so kind to me," 
continued Hayward. " Fancy, Hilda, he 
has bought poor Hannaway's furniture, and 
made me a present of it. I wanted to pay 
for it, of course— but he is always bringmg 
up the old debt, as he calls it." 

" You mean his life ? " asked Hilda, 
looking up. 

"Yes — ^but that's long since now." 

"You see he does not forget it." 

" No, he is a splendid feUow, Sir George. 
Noble and generous to the heart's core." 

" I am glad you like him," said Hilda, 
with a sort of dejection in her tone that 
Hayward could not account for. 

" Indeed I do," he answered. " And 
how is little Ned?" he asked kindly. 

" He is asleep ;" said Hilda, and she 
sighed. "Come and look at him/' she 
added, and she led the way to a small bed- 
room through the sitting-room where they 
were, and going up to the bed in this room 
turned down the coverlet, and showed the 
sleeping face of her little brother. 
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" How changed he is I " said Hay ward, 
in a low tone, as his eyes fell on the pale 
and sharpened face of his late pupil. 

"Yes, PhiKp," said HHda; and she turned 
her head away. 

" Poor little lad ! " exclaimed Hayward, 
rather thoughtlessly, for the moment after 
he had said it he saw that Hilda had 
turned away her head to hide the tears 
that were gathering in her eyes. 

" Come, leave him to have his sleep out," 
said Hayward the next minute, and he took 
hold of Hilda's hand and led her back to 
the sitting-room, closing the bed-room door 
behind him. 

"You mustn't fret about him, Hilda," 
he said, kindly. " He'll pull through all 
right now, I dare say. He only wants a 
change." But Hilda's tears fell fast, in 
spite of Hayward's consoling words. • 

" Don't, dear Hilda," said Hayward, and 
he put his arm round the girl's drooping 
figure. "Don't, dear. Sit down here, I've 
got something to say to you." 
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playing with fire. The excitement, the 
danger of making men madly in love with 
her, pleased her better than the ^^dull 
routine," as she called it, of an honourable 
life. 

Besides this, Hayward was very much 
engaged. Mr. Hannaway's sudden death 
had left many things to arrange. Not 
that the late lawyer had neglected his 
business, but to manage the working de- 
tails of a great estate required both time 
and attention. 

» 

So for. hours Hayward and Sir George 
used to sit in the Ubrary at Massam, im- 
mersed in leases and title-deeds. Sir 
George seemed to take a sort of interest 
in Hayward's work, and afforded him all 
the assistance in his power. Then, about a 
week after Mr. Hannaway's funeral, Hay- 
ward formally removed to Combe Lodge, 
and took up his residence in the comfortable, 
almost luxuriously furnished home, where 
the astute and clever lawyer had lived so 
long. 
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Sometimes the memory of the late tenant 
seemed to haunt Hayward when he first 
went there. He had a feeling that he was 
not alone in the silent rooms where the 
desA man's busy brain had schemed and 
tiliought. Other invisible presences, too, 
haunted him. A beautiful face that had 
tempted and betrayed the late occupant 
of these rooms, and which in turn was 
ready to tempt and then betray Hayward, 
came shadow-like there too often for his 
peace. 

But he reasoned against this delusion, and 
at last wisely determined to counteract it. 
There was another woman's face — a sweet, 
patient, tender face — ^that he sometimes 
tiiought of also. He had not forgotten his 
friend Hilda Marston. He had not loved 
this girl, nor had he permitted himself to 
love her. He had no means, nor pros- 
pect of keeping a wife during their acquain- 
tance in London, and therefore he never 
entertained the idea. But it was different 
now. He had a settled home and a settled 
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mersed in leases and title-deeds. Sir 
George seemed to take a sort of interest 
in Hayward's work, and afforded him all 
the assistance in his power. Then, about a 
week after Mr. Hannaway's funeral, Hay- 
ward formally removed to Combe Lodge, 
and took up his residence in the comfortable, 
almost luxuriously furnished home, where 
the astute and clever lawyer had lived so 
long. 
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Sometimes the memory of the late tenant 
seemed to haunt Hayward when he first 
went there. He had a feeling that he was 
not alone in the silent rooms where the 
d^td man's busy brain had schemed and 
tiiiought. Other invisible presences, too, 
haunted him. A beautiful face that had 
tempted and betrayed the late occupant 
of these rooms, and which in turn was 
ready to tempt and then betray Hayward, 
came shadow-like there too often for his 
peace. 

But he reasoned against this delusion, and 
at last wisely determined to counteract it. 
There was another woman's face— a sweet, 
patient, tender face — ^that he sometimes 
iiiought of also. He had not forgotten his 
friend Hilda Marston. He had not loved 
this girl, nor had he permitted himself to 
love her. He had no means, nor pros- 
pect of keeping a wife during their acquain- 
tance in London, and therefore he never 
entertained the idea. But it was different 
now. He had a settled home and a settled 
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*^ Sir George has been so kind to me," 
continued Hayward. " Fancy, Hilda, lie 
has bought poor Hannaway's furniture, and 
made me a present of it. I wanted to pay 
for it, of course — ^but he is always bringing 
up the old debt, as he calls it." 

^^You mean his life?" asked Hilda, 
up. 
Yes — ^but that's long since now." 
You see he does not forget it." 

^* No, he is a splendid fellow. Sir George. 
Noble and generous to the heart's core." 

" I am glad you like him," said Hilda, 
with a sort of dejection in her tone that 
Hayward could not account for. 

" Indeed I do," he answered. ^' And 
how is little Ned?" he asked kindly. 

'^He is asleep;" said Hilda, and she 
sighed. '^Come and look at him/' she 
added, and she led the way to a small bed- 
room through the sitting-room where they 
were, and going up to the bed in this room 
turned down the coverlet, and showed the 
sleeping face of her Httle brother. 
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" How changed he is I " said Hay ward, 
in a low tone, as his eyes fell on the pale 
and sharpened face of his late pupil. 

"Yes, Philip," said Hilda; and she turned 
her head away. 

" Poor Uttle lad ! " exclaimed Hayward, 
rather thoughtlessly, for the moment after 
he had said it he saw that Hilda had 
turned away her head to hide the tears 
that were gathering in her eyes. 

" Come, leave him to have his sleep out," 
said Hayward the next minute, and he took 
hold of Hilda's hand and led her back to 
the sitting-room, closing the bed-room door 
behind hun. 

"You mustn't fret about him, Hilda,'* 
he said, kindly. " He'll pull through all 
right now, I dare say. He only wants a 
change." But Hilda's tears fell fast, in 
spite of Hayward's consoling words. • 

" Don't, dear Hilda," said Hayward, and 
he put his arm round the girl's drooping 
figure. "Don't, dear. Sit down here, I've 
got something to say to you." 
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Hilda sat down where he told her, and 
then with some nervousness and agitation 
Hay ward proceeded: 

"You know, Hilda," he said, "that I 

once well, made a great fool of myself 

— ^about a woman?" 

Hilda looked hastily up, and her hce 
flushed. 

" Isabel Trevor ? " she said, inquiringly. 
She thought that he was going to tell her 
of some new trouble or grief that Isabel 
had brought upon him. 

"Yes, Isabel Trevor, now Lady Hamil- 
ton," answered Hayward, with an uneasy 
little laugh. "But, of course, that's all 
past and gone. She was only amusing 
herself with me— and I— weU, as I said 
before, made a fool of myself But I 
did not come here to talk about Lady 
Hamilton. I came to talk about our- 
selves, Hilda — in fact, my dear girl, I 
came to ask if you would marry me 1 " 

Haywafti blurted out the last few words 
very quickly and incoherently; but the 
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moment after he uttered them, Hilda 
gave a little cry as if of pain. 

"OPhiHp!" she said, "0 PhiUpI" and 
she put one of her hands over her face. 

^'What is it, dear Hilda?" asked Hay- 
ward ; and he sat down beside her, and 
drew her towards him. 

" IVe got a home to offer you now, 
Hilda, you know," he continued, "and a 
fairly good income. The little lad can 
live with us — and I'll try to make you 
happy — '^ And Hayward bent his face 
down to kiss Hilda's lips. But with a 
sob the girl turned away her head, and 
hid it on his breast. 

Don't, don't, you must not," she said. 
Philip, this cannot be." 

"Why?" asked Hayward. "Do you 
mean that you cannot marry me?" 

" Philip, Philip ! " said Hilda, now crying 
bitterly, "why did you not tell me this 
before — ^not until it is too late?" 

" Too late ! " repeated Hayward, in 
genuine surprise. 



U ' 
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"Yes, yes," sobbed Hilda, still with her 
head upon his breast. " I have promised 

to marry some one else 1 have pro- 

mised to marry Horace Jervis." 

" Horace Jervis ! " said Hayward ; and he 
bit his lips, and his face grew a little 
pale. 

•' It was for the sake of the child," wept 

Hilda. " I could get no pupils and 

this generous man " 

Hayward rose from her side as Hilda 
said this, and began hastily pacing the 
room. 

"When was this arranged?" he said 
presently, stopping before her. 

"The day ^you went to Massam," 

answered Hilda, trying to compose herself. 

" I meant to write to tell you but 

but 1 could not." 

As Hilda said this, her too-evident dis- 
tress deeply affected Hayward. 

"My poor girll" he said, laying his 
hand on her shoulder, "my poor girlt 
And if " 
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Hilda turned her wet face round and 
rested it against the hand on her shoulder. 

"And if I had spoken be&re?" said 
Hayward, pityingly. 

"I never thought you cared for me," 
half whispered Hilda. " I knew, all about 

Isabel Trevor 1 feared perhaps that 

you still " 

" No," said Hayward, hastily ; " no. She 
is the wife of a man I am indebted to 
in a thousand ways— the wife of a man 
who completely trusts me. No, she is 
nothing — must be nothing to me." 

Yet Hilda heard his voice sharpen as 
he made the denial. Still the words were 
very grateful to her ears. Isabel was 
nothing to him, then — ^thank God at least 
for that. 

"I am glad," she said, simply. ''And 
— and — Philip — could it have been — " 

He understood what she meant. Had 
she been free to marry him she would 
have done so. He looked, in fact, in the 
girl's face, and knew that she loved him. 
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" There is nothing but troubles, I think," 
he said, with some bitterness. He was 
thinking how he had come to town, ahnost 
sure of winning Hilda for his wife. How 
the girl's heart was his, and yet who stood 
between them ? His friend. The best and 
noblest man he ever knew. The man who 
had befriended and succoured him; who 
had watched his mother's last hours, and 
to whom with her parting breath she had 
confided his future life. "Be a brother to 
him," she had said; and truly Jervis had 
been a brother to him. 

" He must not know this, Hilda," said 
Hayward, after a moment's reflection. " We 
— we must bear it for his sake." 

"Yes," answered Hilda; and her head 
fell. Ah, it was not so bitter to him I A 
disappointment, indeed, but not a heart- 
breaking one. Hilda knew this, as she sat 
there silent and sad. He had liked her — 
would have married her — ^but his life would 
go on smoothly without her, while hers 
would always seem an empty void. 
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" I should have told you," said Hilda, 
presently, for the silence between them was 
becoming very painfiil. 

"Yes," said Hayward, but still he kept 
thinking. He was indeed greatly surprised. 
Horace Jervis ! A man who seemed to 
have put away earthly things, and lived 
but for heavenly ones. And Hilda ! Why 
had she done it ? He forgot the long strain 
on the poor girl's endurance; forgot the 
bitter necessity for daily bread, not only 
for herself, but for the hapless little brother 
thrown upon her hands. 

"Well, Hilda," he said, after a few 
moments' thought, "I trust that you will 
be happy." 

These seemed cruel words somehow to 
Hilda. Her face flushed and her eyes grew 
dim again. Yet Hayward did not Teaa 
them unkindly. He was disappointed, per- 
haps, that Hilda ^should have done what 
she had done, and yet he felt that it was 
unjust of him to be so. 

"Life is so difficult," said poor Hilda, 
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presently. **I — I tried to do what I thought 
best." 

"And which no doubt is best, Hilda," 
said Hayward, more generously. ^'What- 
ever are my own feelings on the matter, 
I know very well you have chosen for the 
best." But Hilda only sighed and looked 
at him pitifully as he said these words. 

*'We must forget this," continued Hay- 
ward; and he held out his hand to her. 
•'God bless you, Hilda — God bless you, 
my dear, dear girl !" 

Yes, God bless her, he was thi nk ing with 
all his heart. She was a sweet girl, and 
would make a good, sweet, loving wife. 
He had missed his chance; and Hayward 
began to realize at that minute that Hilda 
was, in truth, very dear to him. 

They did not say many words to each 
other after this. Neither of them for a 
moment contemplated breaking the bonds 
that bound them to Horace Jervis. He 
was the friend of one, the betrothed of the 
other. To both he had ever acted most 
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nobly and generously, and for no selfish 
feeling were they going to grieve his unsel- 
fish heart. " He must never know this," 
Hayward had said, and HMa's own sense 
of right had echoed these words. Her life 
had been hard, and it would remain hard. 
She had tried to do her duty, but it 
seemed more difficult when she knew that 
her heart's desire had been so nearly within 
her grasp. 

After Hayward left Hilda he felt very 
much downcast. He wandered about the 
streets until it was nearly dusk, and then 
he went to call upon Horace Jervis. 

He was not at home. "Some of his 
sick sent for him, sir," said the maid-servant 
who opened the door, " but the housekeeper 
expects him back directly, so will you come 
inr 

Hayward went in, and sat down, and 
waited for his friend. Half-an-hour or so 
passed, and then the hard-working curate 
returned. He looked pale and fagged, but 
his face lit up with pleasure when he saw 
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Hayward, and with great cordiality he held 
out his hand. 

" My dear fellow I This is indeed a 
pleasure," said Jervis ; Hayward felt thank- 
ful at that moment that his hand-clai^ was 
not like that of Judas. 

They had, of course, many things to tell 
each other. Hayward's change in Hfe; his 
brightening prospects^ and his new home 
were all discussed. Then, with a smile, 
Jervis told him what he believed to be 
his news. 

"I am going to surprise you, I am 
sure," he said. " You did not think I was 
a man likely to marry, did you ? " 

"I have heard your news," answered 
Hayward, trying his best to look uncon- 
cerned and happy. "You are going to 
marry one of the best of women — ^you are 
going to marry Miss Hilda Marston." 

" Yes I "Who told you ? Ah I see 

you have been there. Hilda told me that 

she would tell you when she saw you 

yes, I am going to marry." 
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Horace Jervis said the last few words 
thoughtfully. He loved Hilda. She was 
the sweetest gift of God, he thought, and 
as such he prized her. Was he worthy of 
this crowning blessing, he would ask him- 
self — this sweet helpmate sent to cheer his 
earthly journey ? No truer and purer love, 
in fact, was ever given to any woman 
than the love that Horace Jervis gave to 
HUda. 

And yet she loved him not. That is, 
she loved him in one way — she honoured 
and esteemed him above all men ; but her 
love — ^the love a woman gives sometimes 
too readily — ^had been given before Hilda 
Marston saw Horace Jervis. She had 
given it imasked, and too late she knew 
that she could not recall it. 

But of this Jervis had no suspicion. It 
never occurred to him to be jealous. Hilda 
was going to be his wife, and with plea- 
sant happy words, he told Hayward of 
iheir arrangements. 

"But that poor little fellow, Ned, is 
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the stumbling-block," he said. *^We would 
be married at once if lie were only better. 
But Hilda won't leave him, even for a 
few days, as he is. The doctors tell me 
he wants a change, and I must see about 
getting him away." 

"Why not let me take hun down to 
Massam ? " said Hayward. " The air is 
splendid there. Poor Mr. Hannaway's late 
housekeeper is staying on with me, and she 
is a kind, motherly sort of person, I think, 
and you may be sure I will look after 
him." 

**Why, I think this is a splendid idea," 
said Jervis. "Will you really take him 
for a week or so, Hayward ? " 

" 111 be delighted to have him," answered 
Hayward. 

" Then I'll settle it with Hilda, to-night," 
said Jervis. " Or will you go with me to 
see her soon, Philip, and then we can both 
persuade her ? " 

But Hayward declined this offer. He 
only sent a kind and pressing message to 
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Hilda to be allowed to take lier little 
brother back with him to Combe Lodge. 

" But you must go and see Hilda again, 
of course, before you leave town," said 
Jervis. '*You know, Philip, she regards 
you with the affection of a sister. Indeed, 
at one time," he added, smiling, " I thought 
that you two would make a match of it 
— ^but I am not jealous now." 

"No," answered Hayward, with rather a 
grim smile, "you see, you are the happy 
man." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 

Hilda at first was .rather unwilling for 
little Ned to leave her ; he was so fretful 
and so weak. But she knew that he re- 
quired change, and she felt that he would 
be safe with Hayward. It was so kind of 
Hayward, too, she thought, to think of 
this. As for little Ned, he brightened up 
at the very idea. 

" I've no doubt Hayward has a pony," 
said Jervis, diplomatically. 

Now a pony had been the crowning desire 
of Ned's life when he was strong and well. 
.Even now the mention of a pony brought 
the colour back to the pale, thin cheeks, 
and a longing to the weary, fretful little 
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heart. The terrible attack of fever through 
which this poor child had dragged had 
completely changed him. From being a 
fine, healthy, rosy boy, he had become a 
weak, drooping invalid, with a threatened 
disease of the hip joint. He would be a 
great charge for anyone to take him, Hilda 
knew ; but she could depend upon Hay- 
ward. He was accustomed to boys for one 
thing, and for another he had always been 
fond of little Ned. 

So, after thinking it over, Hilda gave her 
consent. But she did not give her consent 
to another proposition that Horace Jervis 
made. This was that they should be mar- 
ried when little Ned was away. No, Hilda 
would not hear of this. "Wait until the 
child comes back better," she said; and 
Horace Jervis yielded to her wish. 

But he told Hayward that he had 
asked Hilda to marry him when Ned 
was away. Hayward felt that he changed 
colour when he heard this; and he felt 
(he could not help it) no small relief when 
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he heard also what Hilda's answer had 
been. 

He knew this when he went to see her 
about making arrangements for little Ned's 
returning with him to Combe Lodge. They 
both were embarrassed when they met, 
but Hilda was the most so. She could 
scarcely, indeed, falter out the words of 
thanks that she had meant to say. 

"What nonsense !" said Hayward kindly, 
in reply to these faltering words. "Of 
course I shall be pleased to have him, if 
you think it will do him good." 

Ned came into the room presently, and 
declared that he was both ready and anxious 
to go. 

"Mr. Jervis says you have a pony, 
sir?" he said; and Hayward laughed at 
the question. 

"What colour do you prefer, Mr. Ned?" 
he said. "I have a choice of ponies, so 
you may as well fix." 

He meant to buy the lad one, and he did 
so. Master Ned had his choice of many 
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ponies, and finally decided on a handsome 
dun animal, of such frisky tendencies and 
high spirits that poor little Ned was totally 
imable to manage or even to mount him. 
In fact, for the first few days he was at 
Combe Lodge he was too weak to attempt 
to ride at all, and when he did so, Hayward 
was obliged to borrow a work-worn, meek, 
and rather dilapidated looking pony from 
one of the farmers near, on which he might 
try his skill. The dim pony was as yet 
only kept to be looked at, but this was an 
unfailing source of pleasure to Master Ned. 
Hayward was leading the pony in use (the 
farmer's) one day down a lane near the 
Park, Ned riding it, when Lady Hamilton, 
driving a splendid pair of ponies, suddenly 
passed them. Hayward took off his hat, 
and Lady Hamilton pulled up her ponies 
almost at the same moment. Then, when 
Hayward approached the carriage, Isabel 
inquired at once who Ned was. 

"Who is your little friend?" she said. 
"A small brother ? " 
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" I have neither brother nor sister," an- 
swered Hay ward, smiling, "This young 
gentleman is an old acquaintance of yours. 
Don't you remember Ned Marston?" 

"Ned Marston!" repeated Isabel. "Do 
you mean Miss Marston's little brother who 
was at Mr. Irvine's school at Sanda?" 

"Yes, even so," replied Hayward. "He 
has been ill, poor little lad, and that's what 
has changed him so much." And Hayward 
looked kindly at Ned, who grinned and 
wriggled uneasily on his saddle as Hay- 
ward made these allusions to him. 

" And where did you pick him up ? " 
asked Isabel, also looking at Ned. 

" In London," said Hayward. " He was 
Uving with his sister there." 

" And how is Miss Marston ? " continued 
Isabel. " How is she getting on ? " 

"She is very well," answered Hayward 
gravely. 

" Ah — ^well, good-bye. Master Ned. He 
looks as if he wanted feeding up, doesn't 
he ? So, Mr. Hayward, mind you give 
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him plenty to eat." And with a smile 
Isabel waved her driving whip, and the 
next moment had driven on, while 
Hayward proceeded — rather thoughtfully — 
again to lead Master Ned's pony. 

The next day Isabel absolutely drove up 
to Combe Lodge. Ned, who was gazing 
out of the library window, announced her 
arrival to Hayward. 

"Here's Lady Hamilton, sir," he cried. 
" And oh ! my, what a big hamper one of 
the grooms is dragging out ! " 

On hearing this, Hayward at once went 
to the hall door, and found Ked's informa- 
tion had been substantially correct. A 
big hamper was standing on one of the 
mats outside the vestibule, and to this 
Lady Hamilton pointed with a smile. 

"That's for Master Ned Marston," she 
said. " It contains grapes, port wine, and 
jelly, and all sorts of things to make him 
fat. Don't be oflFended. I don't suppose 
you starve him," she added, as Hayward's 
face, perhaps naturally, assumed a look of 
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not very agreeable surprise. *^Boys, you 
know, require stuffing; so, please, let him 
stuff himself." 

" Your ladyship is very good," said Hay- 
ward, hesitatingly, and turning very red. 

"Yes, I thought it was good of me," 
answered Isabel, with a little laugh, * ^ But, 
you see, I knew the child long ago, and was 
sorry to see him look so thin. It was good 
of you, too," she added, " to have him down 
here. And now I mean to be very good,'^ 
she went on, " and to take you and Master 
Ned out for a drive." 

'* Thank you, but I think ," said 

Hayward, endeavouring to make an ex- 
cuse. 

"Don't think — ^but come," said Isabel ; and 
she looked into his face in her old, bright 
way. Oh, weak man ! Hayward had sworn 
to be on his guard against this woman ; had 
sworn to be true and loyal in look, and 
thought, and deed, to his friend Sir George ; 
yet he yielded to that siren glance. He 
seated himself by Isabel's side ; Master Ned 
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taking his place by the groom. He sat and 
listened while Isabel strove to resume her 
old sway over him. She ignored then: 
stormy meeting at Massam, before Hayward 
went to town. She ignored that she had 
been found out, and that Hayward knew 
that he had once worshipped a false idol. 
She was beautiful, and she depended on 
the power that beauty gave her over the 
hearts of men. Hayward felt he was 
being made a fool of, and yet he did not 
take himself away. 

Presently they passed Sir George on the 
road, who was walking vdth his head cast 
down, and when he looked up and his 
eyes met Hayward's, Hayward felt his 
face flush. 

"Are you not going to stop?" he said 
to Lady Hamilton quickly. "Don't you 
see Sir George?" 

" Of course I see him," answered Isabel, 
" but I see no necessity for stopping. And 
with a little careless nod, she passed her 
husband, while Hayward felt excessively 
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uncomfortable to be in the position in 
which he found himself. 

Isabel, on the contrary, was rather gratified 
that Sir George had seen them. He had 
humiliated her so deeply that she longed to 
himiiliate him. He had brought Hayward 
here — ^her old lover — and had made a confi- 
dant of this young man about her, and so 
Isabel had vowed that she would win Hay- 
ward over to her side. So she was very 
gracious to him, but Hayward was uneasy 
after this meeting with Sir George. He 
began thinking of Hilda Marston, even as 
he sat by Isabel, and wishing that he 
had known of her pure love long ago. 
Hayward, in fact, was not a man who 
could be happy in any crooked or unlaw- 
ful path. 

"Master Ned," said Lady Hamilton, 
presently, looking round and addressing 
Ned Marston, " would you like to see your 
sister here V 

" Hil r said Ned. " Yes, of course, but 
I can't. 
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" IVe been thinking of something," con- 
tinued Lady Hamilton, now speaking to 
Hayward. " I always liked Miss Marston. 
I think I shall ask her here to stay with 
me a little while." 

Hayward was silent. 

"It would be a change for her, wouldn't 
it?" proceeded Isabel. "And also relieve 
you of the responsibility of looking after 
our young friend there ? What is her ad- 
dress ? I will write to her to-day." 

Hayward gave Hilda's address, and then 
said, with some hesitation : 

" I should tell you, perhaps, that Miss 
Marston is engaged to be married." 

" Indeed ! To whom, then ? If it's to 
some common man^ I don't think I could 
quite stand that." 

" It is to a Mr. Jervis. He is a clergy- 
man and a gentleman — ^and the best man I 
ever knew," answered Hayward, gravely. 

" Oh, indeed ! Miss Hilda hasn't done 
badly for herself, then ?" said Isabel. 

"No," said Hayward briefly. 
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" In that case there can be no objection 
to my asking her," continued Isabel. " I 

will ask her to stay ^let me see ^two 

months." 

Isabel meant until the baby she expected 
was bom. Ned Marston had put Hilda 
into her head, and she had been thinking 
that she would like to have her old com- 
panion beside her when she was ill. Hilda 
was sensible and agreeable, she remembered, 
and would not mind sitting all day in a 
sick room, and this was the treat that she 
intended for her old friend. 

Hayward heaxd of this proposed invi- 
tation with very mingled feelings. He 
would be glad to see Hilda again, and 
yet 

" She may not come," he reflected the 
next moment; but he was not angry when 
he heard that Hilda had accepted Lady 
Hamilton's invitation. 

Hilda, in truth, was glad to do so. She 
shrank from fulfilling her engagement at 
once, and living in lodgings meant money 
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and weary anxiety. Her old friend Miss 
May still dared not ask her to stay with 
her on account of her school-girls, and Hilda 
was lonely without little Ned. So she 
wrote and accepted Lady Hamilton's invi- 
tation; and her sister Marian, when she 
heard of this, thought that there never was 
such a lucky girl as Hilda. To be engaged 
to be married and to go and stay at Massam 
Park seemed two very grand things to 
poor Marian, toiling in her close schoolroom. 
Yet, Hilda was anything but happy. She 
WM co-^oe-MA^ We il could 
not love her lover. Horace Jervis used to 
wonder at the humility of her manner to 
him ; at the subdued and touching gentle- 
ness with which she obeyed his slightest 
wish. All except one. She would not yet 
fix the time of her marriage, and Jervis 
felt that it would be selfish to urge her 
to do so against her will. 

Thus Hilda went to Massam. She could 
not help thinking, as she travelled there, 
of her last visit — of the squire's proposal 
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and Hay ward's despair. Everything was so 
changed now. Isabel was a wife, the squire 
married, she was engaged, and Hayward 

Hilda sighed deeply when she thought 

of Hayward. His life had been so full of 
trouble. Had things been different he 
might have been happy now. Did Hilda 
find herself picturing that happiness ? The 
pleasant country home which was his, and 
the fond wife to watch his coming ? With 
a deeper sigh she tried to turn away from 
the contemplation of that forbidden scene. 
Life (as she told Hayward) was for her 
very difficult and hard to understand. 

Lady Hamilton received her kindly. 
Isabel wished Hilda to stay some time 
with her, and she was also, in a certain 
cold way of her own, glad to see her old 
companion. She drove her ponies to the 
station to meet Hilda, and altogether re- 
ceived her more agreeably than Hilda had 
expected. 

"You have heard about my fathers 
absurd marriage, of course?" said Isabel, 
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after the first greetings between the two 
ladies were over, and Hilda found herself 
seated by Lady Hamilton's side. 

"Yes," answered Hilda, with a smile. 

"I was furious about it," continued 
Isabel, "and indeed for that matter I am 
still. Ridiculous old man ! I have got 
into no end of trouble too about it." 

"How is that?" asked Hilda. 

"Well, I was in such a rage," replied 
Isabel, "that I tried to prevent it, and 
wrote an anonymous letter to my father 
to tell him about the Featherstones. I 
told Mr. Hannaway this— you remember 
Mr. Hannaway, don't you ? And he kept 
some foolish letters about it, and when 
he was kiUed Sh- George found these 
letters, and he and I have hardly spoken 
since." 

Hilda cast down her eyes. She, in fact, 
knew not what to say. It was a new 
experience in her life to hear a wife speak 
as Isabel did« 

"And how do Mr. Trevor and his 

VOL. III. E 
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young wife get on ? " presently asked 
Hilda. 

" I'm told its simply sickening," answered 
Isabel. "It's 'My dear Lucinda/ 'My 
dearest Lucinda>' every time he speaks 
to her." 

"Well, that is very well at any rate," 
said Hilda. 

"Can't say I agree with you," said 
Isabel. "I could forgive the girl for 
marrying an old man, as they were so 
horribly poor, but to pretend to love him 
is really too much." 

"Perhaps she is grateful to him," said 
Hilda, slowly. She was thinking of her 
own engagement ; was thinking Lucinda 
Featherstone had not acted very differently 
to herself. 

" And Patty ? " she asked presently. " Is 
she at home?" 

" She's at Sanda. She lives apparently at 
Sanda, and Mr. Featherstone too. Truly a 
nice family to be connected -with ! " And 
Isabel lashed her ponies in her irritation. 
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Mr. Trevor and his daughter had, in 
fact, never met since his second marriage. 
Socially, Isabel now held herself far above 
the Featherstones, and she had rejected 
all advances made by Mr. Featherstone 
and Patty with the scantest courtesy. 

But the old man and his young wife 
were on better terms than Isabel and her 
husband. When Mr. Trevor said he would 
marry Lucinda Featherstone in defiance of 
all anonymous enemies, Lucinda promised 
herself that the squire should never re- 
pent his generosity. And he never had. 
Lucinda was a quick girl, and she did 
her best lo make him happy. Mr. Trevor 
was proud of his handsome young wife, 
and the old Hall at Sanda was now by 
no means an unhappy home. 

At Massam, on the contrary, Hilda 
Marston was shocked to find the terms on 
which the husband and wife lived. Sir 
George, proud, reserved, and at one time 
passionately enamoured of Isabel, now re- 
garded her apparently with contempt and 
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indifference. She had wounded him in his 
tenderest feelings. He had given up so 
much for her; he had cast his whole heart 
at her feet, and all the while (as he told 
himself) she had been mocking and jibing 
at him to a man of totally inferior position 
to himself ! Truly the iron had entered into 
his soul on the day when he had read her 
letters to Mr. Hannaway. 

Had he loved her less he could have 
forgiven her more easily. As it was 
he could sometimes scarcely restrain the 
burning words of anger which rose on his 
lips when he met her careless and defiant 
glance. 

So there was not love in the house, but 
the "stalled ox and contention." Isabel was 
bitterly mdignant with Sir George for humi- 
liating her in the eyes of Hayward, and 
made no attempt at reconciliation, even if 
it had been possible. But she tried (as 
we have seen) to win back Hayward. She 
could do this more easily when she had 
Hilda staying with her, as little Ned served 
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as a connecting link between Combe Lodge 
and the Park. 

Thus it happened that Hayward was 
constantly thrown into very dangerous com- 
pany. 

Had Hilda accepted him, he told himself, 
he need have been afraid, but Hilda had not 
accepted him. Nay, the poor girl was now 
trying hard to do her duty. She had no soft 
looks for Hayward; no confidential words. 
She was at war with her own heart, and 
even unnecessarily cold in her manner to 
her old friend. 

She saw, too, that the former infatuation 
with which he had regarded Isabel Trevor 
was not quite ended. This made her miser- 
able, jealous, and uneasy, and at times 
ftdl of anger with Hayward. One day this 
feeling suddenly overcame her, and she 
spoke to him some sharp words of reproach. 
The three were together in the conserva- 
tories when this happened ; Isabel, as usual, 
coquetting and toying with her flowers. Pre- 
sently Hilda saw her give a rose to Hay- 
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ward, and saw also the maimer in which 
he received it. Then by-and-by, Hayward 
approached Hilda, and plucking another 
rose held it towards her. 

"WiU you have it, Hilda?" he said. 

" No 1 " she answered, sharply, turning 
her flushed face round, and looking at him: 
"why do you offer it to me ?" 

"Because- " began Hayward, 

" Mr. Hayward," interrupted Hilda, with 
heaving breast and flashing eyes, "I had a 

fidend once that that I behoved would 

have died sooner than he would have acted 
£U3 you are doing now 1 " 

" What do you mean ?" asked Hayward, 
glancing at Isabel, who, however, was too far 
from them to hear what they were saying. 

" I have not forgotten," continued Hilda, 
passionately, "when the woman you are so 
friendly and familiar with to-day drove you 
away from her miserable and broken- 
hearted ! Yes, you know what she is — ^a 
wife— a married woman— and yet " 

"HUda, you are aa old Wend," said 
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Hayward, with some sternness, " but if any 
one else had said such words to me — " 

" You know they are true," retorted Hilda, 
in her jealous passion and indignation. 

But at this moment Lady Hamilton 
called out to them. 

"What are you quarreUing about?" she 
cried, from the end of the conservatory. 
" You remind me of Snap and Jerry over a 
bone, your expressions are both so warlike." 

" Miss Marston is taking the privilege of 
an old friend, and giving me a lecture^" 
answered Hayward, trying to speak lightly, 
and approaching Lady Hamilton ; but, with 
an indignant glance, Hilda turned away 
and left the conservatory. 

"What has that young woman been 
saying?" asked Isabel, when she saw that 
ahe and Hayward were alone. 

"Ahl — ^you need not tell me," she con- 
tinued, languidly. " Poor Hayward ! so 
she has been scolding you, has she, be- 
cause you have still some little friendship 
and regard for me ? " 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SON AND HEIR. 

Hayward was angry with Hilda after the 
scene in the conservatory, and yet in his 
heart he acknowledged that he had de- 
served her rebuke. He went home almost 
immediately afterwards, and began to call 
himself to account for his folly. Yet he 
found himself making excuses for Isabel. 
Sir George was so cold and hard to her, 
she was so young and beautiful. It was 
the old story — the siren voice chanting 
on the shore, and the mariner drifting 
into danger as he listened to the too- 
enchanting sounds. 

But if Hayward were disturbed after 
their brief wrangle in the' conservatory 
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Hilda was almost completely overwhelmed 
with emotion. The poor girl was scarcely- 
alone when she recalled with bitter self- 
humiliation what she had said. How 
utterly ungrateful she must seem to him, 
she thought. Had she forgotten in her 
jealous anger that Hayward had saved her 
and little Ned absolutely from starving 
in London ? Had she forgotten his con- 
stant friendship and generosity to her, and 
how, the moment that he was in a posi- 
tion to do so, he had asked her to be 
his wife ? Hilda hid her face and cried 
bitterly as she remembered these things. 
What must he think of her ? she thought ; 
and Hayward no doubt at that moment 
felt considerable irritation on the sub- 
ject. 

But his anger faded away when he saw 
Hilda the next day. There was no mis- 
taking the look of pain and suffering 
imprmted on her face. She was walking 
on one of the roads near Combe Lodge 
when he encountered her, and with much 
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nervousness and hesitation she asked if 
she could speak a few words to him. 

" Certainly," answered Hayward. He 
was riding, but he dismounted at once; 
and putting his arm through his horse's 
bridle, prepared to walk by Hilda's side. 

It chanced, however, at that moment, 
that a violent shower came on, and in 
common courtesy Hayward could but oflfer 
Hilda the shelter of his roof. 

"Come, Hilda," he said, smiling, as she 
hesitated; and after a moment's thought 
she followed him into his house, and was 
of course received with marks of great joy 
by little Ned. 

But Hilda was too much agitated to 
respond very cordially to her little brother's 
signs of affection. She sat down by the 
library window and looked at the beating 
rain. Presently Hayward came and stood 
beside her. 

" What a shower !" he said. " It's well 
you've found shelter, Hilda." 

"Yes," she answered. She was not 
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thinking of the rain, nor the shelter, but 
how ungrateful she had been to the faithful 
firiend by her side. Hayward, watching her, 
saw a heavy tear steal down her cheek, and 
fall upon her knee. This touched him. 

"What is vexing you, Hilda?" he said 
kindly, m a low tone. 

HiL only looked at him in aoBwor. 
with her wet sad eyes. 

"Run, Master Ned," said Hayward the 
next monaent, "to Mrs. Watkins (this was 
the housekeeper) and tell her to send up 
some tea for your sister, and stay with her 
until it comes up. What is it, Hilda T again 
he asked when the boy left the room in 
obedience to his request. 

" I — I — am so sorry," began Hilda. " I 
said yesterday what I should not — I was 
vexed — I had better go away from Massam, 
I think." 

" But why ? " said Hayward. " Yes, 
Hilda," he continued, gravely. "You said 
yesterday what you should not," (as Hay- 
ward said that he put his hand kindly on 
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Hilda's shoulder.) "But I am quite ready 
to forgive you," he added, " if you will 
never say the same thing any more." 

Hilda was silent for a moment. She 
sat with her hot tears streaming down 
her cheeks, and with strong and varying 
emotions struggHng in her heart. Then, 
after a Uttle thought, she turned round and 
took Hayward's hand. 

" I will never say them again after 
to-day, Philip," she said; "but may I speak 
a few words to you now ? " 

"What will be the good, HHda?" he 
answered. " I know what you will say — 
*you made a fool of yourself once about 
Miss Trevor, take care you don't do it 
again about Lady Hamilton.' Isn't that 
it, Hilda? But do not be afraid," he 
added. "As I told you before you came 
here. Lady Hamilton is the wife of a 
man who honours me with his friend- 
ship." 

" But an unloved and unloving wife, 
PhUip," urged HHda. 
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•' That may be," answered Hayward 
(and these words of Hilda's were not 
unpleasant to his ears); "but she is his 
wife, I can never forget, under any cir- 
cumstances, what I owe to Sir George." 

Again Hilda was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then after another Uttle men- 
tal struggle she continued : — 

" I 1 have no right, I know," she 

said. "It is only because I care so 

much that I speak. I can never re- 
pay you what I owe you, and it cuts 
me to the heart to see you again being 
deceived. Don't be angry, Philip, I must 
speak. Lady Hamilton is not a good 
woman. She does not love you, or I 

could forgive her she does not love 

her husband, and she will never " 

"Had we not better end this conver* 
sation, Hilda?" interrupted Hayward. "I 
have given you no cause to say what 
you are doing, and Lady Hamilton has 
given you no cause." 

" Oh ! why do I care ? why do I care ?" 
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said Hilda, rising suddenly, and beginning 
to pace the room with uneven, restless 
steps. " Why did we ever meet, Philip ? " 
she went on wringing her hands, ^'for it 
hns caused me nothing but bitter pain." 

**' I 1 am grieved, Hilda," said 

Hayward ; " but what have I done ? " 

''Nothing! I know you are not to 
blame," continued poor Hilda. "I got to 
care for you without any fault of yours. 
I saw you wasting your heart on Isabel 
Trevor, and I could not put out my 

hand to save you and then ^when 

you knew " 

"You tried to comfort me, Hilda," 
said Hayward, following the girl's restless 
steps, and putting his hand through her 
trembling arm; "and you did do so, 
my dear. We are both very unhappy, 
Hilda," he went on gently. " If you 
could have married me, I would have 
tried not to cost you any pain. I would 

have loved you very dearly, Hilda- 

but as it is not to be '' 
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"No " said Hilda, but that renun- 
ciation was very bitter to her. More 
bitter than it had been in London; 
more bitter now when she had seen 
Hayward every day; when she felt that 
if she could marry him he would be- 
come a wiser and happier man. 

" Let us at least remain friends, Hilda 1 '* 
said Hayward. " It is good for me to 
have such fnends as you and— Jervis." 

"Yes," answered Hilda, slowly, "he is 
a good man." 

"A very good man ^and and, my 

dear, let me think sometimes that you — 
a good woman like you — once cared for 
me. Don't cry, Hilda. Jervis is like 
gold where I am dross. When I am 
with Jervis I always feel somehow a^ I 
do when I look at the stars." 

"0, Philip!" 

" His heart is half in heaven, Hilda. 
That is why sometimes I grudge you to 
him, for no woman wiU ever be to him 
the most absorbing interest of his life." 
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But here Master Ned once more made 
his appearance, speedily followed by Mrs. 
Watkins and the tea-tray, and the con- 
versation, therefore, between Hayward and 
Hilda ended. But it made a great im- 
pression upon Hayward. He went less 
to the Park after it, and kept out of 
the way as much as he could of Lady 
Hamilton's beautiful face. 

She also, as weeks went on, became 
more subdued and quiet. For the first 
time in her life she began to feel fear. 
She had never been used to be ill, and 
she dreaded the time when her child 
was to be bom. Hilda became of some 
use and comfort to her now. But Isabel 
was impatient and weary. She hated 
children, she told Hilda, and did not 
want to be troubled with them. She 
had, in fact, no motherly instincts. She 
could not understand the feeling that 
prompts the bird to build her nest; that 
makes the untamed brute return to die 
by the side of its wounded young. 
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But the day came at last, and an heir 
was bom to Massam. The gloomy master 
of the Park heard the news without much 
sign of emotion. 

"What! a boy?" he said to the head 
nurse, who had hurried down to be the 
first to tell the glad tidings, expecting a 
very handsome gratuity for her trouble. 
"I wish it had been a girl." 

" A girl. Sir Greorge ! " exclaimed the 
woman in utter surprise. "What 1 would 
you not rather have an heir like the little 
beauty that has just been bom ? " 

But Sir George made no answer. He 
took no notice of the expectant bows and 
smiles of the head nurse, and very little of 
the more courtly congratulations of the 
eminent doctor who had been summoned 
from town to attend the case. 

"They are both doing well, are they 
not?" he asked. 

" Yes," answered the great doctor, " Lady 
Hamilton and your infant heir are as well 
as I can possibly expect." 

VOL. HI. F 
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" I am glad," said Sir George, briefly ; 
but he placed a sufficient sum in the 
doctor's hand to more than make up for 
his scant words. 

Later in the day Hayward entered the 
library. 

" Well, Sir Greorge," he said, holding out 
his hand, "let me congratulate you. I 
hear an heir has been bom to Massam." 

"A son has, at least," answered Sir 
George, coldly ; and Hayward could not 
help wondering at his manner and his 
words. 



CHAPTER V. 

FIXING THE DAY. 

Hilda Marston had been about nine weeks 
at Massam^ when one morning Hayward 
received a letter from his friend, Horace 
Jervis. It was as foUows :— 

"My dear Philip, — I hear from Hilda 
that the little heir, whose appearance has 
been so anxiously looked for, has arrived, 
and that her friend. Lady Hamilton, is 
doing well. Under these circumstances I 
am going to ask you to give me a bed for 
a day or two, as I would like to run down 
to see Hilda, and I see no reason now (as 
little Ned is so well) why our marriage 
should be longer delayed. Could Hilda 
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not be married from Massam ? This seems 
to me to be the most desirable course we 
could adopt. It would not be any trouble 
to Sir George and Lady Hamilton, as I 
am sure it will be HUda^s wish as well as 
mine to be married as quietly as possible. 
If little Ned could remain with you until 
our return from a short wedding tour, all 
Hilda s anxiety about him would be at rest. 
Write and tell me what you think, and if 
it will be convenient for you to put me up 
next Tuesday and for the three following 
days. — I remain, dear Philip, yours aflfec- 

tionately, "Horace Jeevis." 

Hayward felt very much disturbed after 
reading this letter. It gave him a kind of 
shock, and yet it contained no news. He 
knew this marriage was to be, but it seemed 
far off somehow until now. 

He had not seen much of Hilda lately. 
She had been, indeed, constantly with Lady 
Hamilton, and Lady Hamilton was very 
exacting. But he had thought of Hilda 
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a good deal. The girFs trembling and 
agitated confession of how much she had 
loved him had recurred to him again and 
a^^ain. Isabel had seemed further away, 
^HUda nearer to him, during the weefa 
which had preceded the birth of Isabel's 
child. He had not forgotten that Hilda 
was engaged to Horace Jervis, but he had 
always remembered it with increasing 
aversion to the idea. Now it was brought 
to him face to fEice. Jervis was evidently 
coming to Massam to urge Hilda to fix 
the wedding day. 

Yet he could, not of course, refiise to 
receive him. His errand was a legitimate 
one, and Hayward was bound to treat him 
with all courtesy and kindness. 

Strange to say, he expected another 
guest also, just about the time Horace 
Jervis had proposed to come. This was 
no other than his old firiend, the Rev. 
Matthew Irvine. Many letters had passed 
between Combe Lodge and the parsonage 
of Sanda since Hayward had been in York- 
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shire. The parson s welcome loan of ten 
pounds had long since been returned out 
of Hayward's salary in London. But when 
he got to Combe Lodge he did not forget 
the Irvines. Mrs. Irvine's heart had been 
uplifted by a present of a very handsome 
dinner service, and to Miss Amelia Shadwell 
Hayward had forwarded one of the best 
pianos he could procure in town. To the 
parson himself he had sent a gold watch 
with a suitable inscription, and with no 
small pride the Rev. Matthew had donned 
his " boy's gift/' as he called Hayward's 
watch, and had laid the old silver tub, that 
he had worn all his life before, away for ever. 
And now he was going to visit Hayward. 
Mrs. Irvine had been invited also, but her 
stern sense of duty prevailed over her love 
of pleasure. 

" No, Matthew," she had said to her 
spouse, "you go and enjoy yourself, and 
I will stay and look after the school. But 
mind you, write and tell me exactly how 
Hayward looks. Don't be led away by his 
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having a colour, for that's often a sign of 
something wrong. I'd rather hear that he 
looked sallow, as that's natural to him, and 
I'm always doubtful of your fine com- 
plexions.^' 

"Very well, my dear," said the parson. 
" Anythmg else ?" 

" Sound him," said Mrs. Irvine, in her 
hollow tones. " I don't encourage the girL 
I tell Amelia Shadwell that the dinner 
service, and the piano, and the gold watch 
all meant nothing. That is, nothing parti- 
cular; but still they may. If Hayward 
has any fancy for Amelm Shadwell, it is 
our duty to encourage it." 

"But, my dear, I don't think he has," 
answered the parson meekly. 

"You mayn't think so, Matthew, but 
she may," answered Mrs. Irvine, oracularly. 
"At all events there's no harm done by 
sounding him." And the Rev. Matthew, 
having promised to sound Hayward, was 
permitted to prepare for his journey. 
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to the genial faiaosL Not many pleasures 
had come in his waj, poor man, all his life; 
but this really was oneL To go and stay 
with his ''dear boy," when that dear boy 
had come in for some <^ the good things 
of this world, and to haTe a few days' rest 
and change, seemed a wonderful piece ci 
good forbme to the Bot. Matthew. 
. He could not resist bragging a little to 
the Squire of Sanda of Hayward's invi- 
tation« 

''You see prospeiily has not turned his 
head, Mr. Trevor," he said. "He has not 
forgotten his old friends." 

'^ I was pleased to hear that my son-in* 
law. Sir Greorge, had offered the late Mr. 
Hannaway's appointment to Mr. Hayward,'' 
said the squire, in his old pompous fashion. 
" Sir George, of course, owed this young 
man a good deal" 

"Yes,*' said the Rev. Matthew, with his 
humorous smile. 

" But he has now amply repaid this," 
continued the squire. '* My father-in-law, 
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Mr. Featherstone, informs me that the 
appointment is worth something like £1,000 
a year. An excellent appointment !" 

The squire's family and the parson s were 
now on more intimate terms than formerly. 
Lucinda Featherstone had never been proud 
in her unmarried days, and she was not 
proud now. She was kind to Mrs. Irvine, 
and kind to Amelia. Indeed, Lucinda was. 
•doing her best to win the good- will of those* 
around her, and show her gratitude to her 
-elderly husband. She was gratefiil to him 
for his kindness to her father and sister. 
Graceless Antony Featherstone now spent 
a. good deal of his time at Sanda HaUL 
His debts and his duns couldn't very con- 
veniently follow him there. He had, more- 
over, to eat and drink of the best at another 
man's cost, and a good horse to ride on, 
imd plenty of game to shoot ; so what did 
Antony want more ? Nothing, he told him- 
self, and he was always telling Lucinda 
that she was the pride and darling of his 
lieart 
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Patty, too, almost always lived with her 
sister. Two lively young women trying to 
please him was a new experience in the 
home life of the squire, and he decidedly 
liked it. He was vain and pompous, but 
he meant well in his narrow way, and he 
was really fond of his young wife. " She 
had played her cards well," her father 
said ; but Lu had not only played well, 
but was a very pleasant and unassuming 
winner. 

She and Patty Featherstone knew, of 
course, all about the great lady at Massam 
Park. Lady Hamilton had all but cut 
her old friends, and never thought of invit- 
ing them to meet her new ones. But her 
mother-in-law, Lu, and her neighbour, 
Patty, still continued to know a good deal 
about her doings. They had heard the 
rumours about Mr. Hannaway's devotion, 
and it had come out somehow that as soon 
as the breath was gone from the late 
lawyer's body. Sir George had ridden 
over to Combe Lodge, and shut himself 
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up in the library ; and that since then 
the husband and wife had lived on bad 
terms. 

Isabel thought that she hid this, but she 
did not. Her maid had overheard Sir 
George speaking in a stern voice to her, 
when he had first returned from town, 
after Mr. Hannaway's death ; and the lady's 
maid had reported this in the servants' 
hall, and so the stormy interview and its 
upshot had crept out. 

When Lady Hamilton's child was born, 
most of her friends and neighbours knew 
that she and her husband were anything 
but friendly. The good-natured ones argued 
well at the birth of an heir : " This will 
make it all right," they said ; and the ill- 
natured ones sneered, and wished it might 
do so. But both the good-natured and the 
ill-natured came to congratulate Lady Ham- 
ilton of Massam. Isabel was a great lady 
still, even though Sir George might have 
some cause to be annoyed at her conduct. 

Some ten days after the little babe had 
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made its advent, to take its share amid the 
lights and shadows of the world, Isabel was 
lying on a couch in her luxuriously furniahed 
dressing room. Hilda Marston was sitting 
near her, and was reading a novel aloud to 
her, when the cries of the newly-born child, 
who was in the adjoining bed-room, dis- 
turbed the mother. 

"Hear that little wretch!" said Isabel. 
"Do, Miss Marston, go and tell the nurse 
to take it at once to another room." 

Hilda rose to obey her command, and 
went into the bed-room, and directed the 
nurse to take the child away. 

*' Did my lady say that ? " said the nurse, 
casting up her eyes in horror ; for to her 
mind babies were the kings of earth, and 
everything ought to give way to their 
comfort and convenience. 

" Yes, the child disturbs her," said Hilda, 
bending down and kissing the little pinched 
red face, enclosed in embroidered flannel 
and lace frills. 

" Does it ? " said the nurse, but she said it 
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like an anathema. " Lady Hamilton would 
come to no good," she was thinking, " and 
deserved no good, after her unnatural con- 
duct, and we would see what would be the 
end of it." 

After all, the nurse was not far wrong. 
The woman who hears her baby cry un- 
moved is not a good woman, and will pro- 
bably — as the nurse thought — " come to no 
good." The heart must be hard and cold 
when no tender instinct thrills through it 
at a baby's trustftd touch. 

As Hilda was returning to the dressing- 
room after having delivered her message to 
the nurse, Isabel's lady's maid rapped at 
the door, and brought in several letters. 
There were five for Lady Hamilton, and 
one for Miss Marston, which, unlike the 
others, bore neither monogram nor crest. 
But Hilda knew the handwriting, and re- 
tired at once to one of the windows to 
read her letter. 

It was from Horace Jervis. A manly 
affectionate letter, in which he told her 
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he was coming to Massam on the following 
day, and that he hoped to prevail upon 
her to consent that their marriage might 
take place almost immediately. Hilda 
read thus far with quickened breath, but 
presently a burning flush spread over her 
face as she went on with the letter : — 

'* I told Hay ward," wrote Horace Jervis, 
" why I wished to come to Massam, and he 
has kindly invited me to stay with him. 
He will keep little Ned with him while we 
are away; so you, my dear one, may be 
quite sure that he will be well cared for. 
Do not let us wait any longer, dear Hilda. 
Lady Hamilton will, no doubt, give her 
permission that our quiet wedding may take 
place from her house, and Hayward will 
act as best man, if one should be required. 
But we need not many attendants to the 
altar, Hilda. If God's blessing goes with 
us, that will be enough. May it be with 
you, my Hilda, now and for ever ! " 

It was a solemn letter to receive — 
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serious and solemn. Hilda knew that 
Horace Jervis never doubted her as she 
read it ; that he beUeved her heart was as 
it should be, and that she would make him 
a loving as well as a faithful wife. With 
a deep sigh she restored the letter to its 
envelope, and as she did so, Isabel called 
out from the other end of the room. 

" What a sigh !" she cried. " I declare 
I feel the draught it made here. What 
has he done, this lover of yours ? Jilted 
you ? Parsons, you know, are always carry- 
ing on semi-religious sentimental flirta- 
tions with the young ladies of their con- 
gregations. * She works religious petticoats,' 
eh ? " And Isabel gave a little scoflSng 
laugh as she made the quotation. 

Hilda made no answer to this speech; 
but she rose from her seat by the window, 
and went and stood by the fire, near which 
Isabel's couch was placed. 

"Here's a lot of flattery and f nonsense," 
said Isabel, once more addressing her, and 
pointing to the various notes of congratula- 
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tions that she had just received, and 
which were lying on the table before her. 
'^There's just one worth having though, 
for it's from the handsomest man I know 
— Hugh Warrington." 

"I think I remember him," said Hilda. 
" He is Mrs. Woodford's brother, is he 
not ?" 

" Her half-brother, and the coldest, hand- 
somest, and most fascinating man I ever 
saw." 

Again Hilda made no remark. Then 
presently she said, with some hesitation: 

"Lady Hamilton, Mr. Jervis is coming 
here to-morrow." 

"Is he really?" said Isabel. "Well, 
you are quite delighted, I suppose ?" 

"He is going to stay with Mr. Hay- 
ward," continued Hilda. 

" Ah, indeed ! Well, I shall be pleased 
to make his acquaintance. Mr. Hayward 
tells me he is a very gentlemanly man." 

"Yes," said Hilda, with rather a sad 
smile. 
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" When do you talk of getting married T 
asked Isabel. 

Hilda hesitated and blushed. 

"A brilliant idea has struck me," went 
on Isabel, before Hilda could well answer 
her question. " Why not get married here ?" 
We could arrange it in ten days or a 
fortnight, and it would make a little amuse- 
ment in these dull times. We could ask 
the Woodfords, for, of course, the Vicar 
would have to marry you, and I will ask 
Captain Warrington. I declare it would 
be great fun." 

But " began Hilda. 

My dear, spare me the *buts,' and it 
is *such a short time,' and so on, of the 
blushing bride. My advice to you is — get 
married when you can. Not many men 
would marry a girl entirely without money, 
like you." 

"No," said Hilda> "it requires some gen- 
erosity," and her face flushed as she spoke. 
She was thinking of Hayward. He, too, 
had asked her, though she had no money. 

VOL. III. G 
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God bless and keep him for his generous 
thought ! 

" I should think it does require some 
generosiiy," said Isabel. " I'm not given 
to match-making in general, but I think I 
shall try to arrange yours. I shall tell Mr. 
Jervis how much nicer it would be for you 
to be married from here than from a 
London lodging." 

". That is what Mr. Jervis thinks himself 
— ^what he urges in this letter," said Hilda^ 
with just a little touch of womanly pride 
in her tone. 

" Then you don't say you are hesita- 
ting ?" asked Isabel. " Nonsense, my good 
creature! I will settle it all with the lover 
before I have been half-an-hour in his 
company. We shall have a wedding at 
Massam, and get up some Uttle gaiety for 
the occasion." 

" No, please don't," said Hilda, earnestly. 
"It is most kind of you to wish me to 
be married here, but don't have any com- 
pany if it is arranged so. Both Mr. 
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Jervis and myself would really dislike 
it." 

"Well, we shall see," said Isabel. And 
so she began planning and arranging 
everything in her own mind. The wedding 
became one of her fancies. When an idea 
took possession of her, she remained im- 
mersed in it for a while, and then another 
fancy succeeded. But when Horace Jervis 
arrived at the Park, on the following day, 
she was still full of the wedding, and 
determined that it. should take place at 
Massam. 

Hilda was very much agitated when she 
saw again the calm sweet face of the young 
man whose wife she had promised to become. 
She felt somehow as if she were guilty 
towards him. His perfect truthfulness, his 
serene faith in her, filled her heart with 
self-reproach. It seemed the greater wrong 
because he never suspected that her love 
was not entirely his own. 

Lady Hamilton received him with great 
courtesy, when he was presented to her. 
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She was, indeed, impiresBed bj hk simple, 
yet dignified beaiing, and smiled her 
sweetest smiles daring die interview whidi 
took place between them. Yet she did 
not feel quite as mach at ease in his 
pres^ice as she expected. She had donned 
her most becoming dressing gown for the 
occasion, and was indeed fiur to look npon ; 
and yet, after Jerviss steady gaze had 
rested on her lovely &ce for a few 
minutes, something in its expression re- 
pelled him. Beautiful as Lady Hamiltcm 
was, tiie memory of Delilah's snareful 
charms rose once or twice hauntingly to 
the young clergyman's mind. 

'^ So you and my friend, Miss Hilda> 
contemplate what I consider the very rash 
act of matrimony?" said Lady Hamilton, 
smilingly, addressing Jervis, after they had 
talked together for some little time on 
ordinary subjects. 

"Yes," answered Horace Jervis; and he 
looked at Hilda, who turned her head 
slightly away. 
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" And when ? " continued Lady Hamilton. 
" I hope you don't think of having a long 
engagement^ for they are such wretched 
things?" 

*^ It is about this that I have taken the 
liberty of coming to Massam/' answered 
Jervis. "I most earnestly wish Hilda to 
marry me at once." 

"Quite right," said Isabel, with a little 
decisive nod of her head. "Miss Marston 
is an old friend of mine/' she continued 
the next minute, "and it will give both 
Sir George and myself great pleasure if 
she is married from Massam." 

After this it was all settled. It seemed 
to Hilda that she had no voice in the 
arrangement, but stood there with burning 
dieeks and beating heart, listening while 
Lady Hamilton and Jervis fixed every- 
thing between them. 

"My dear, the bride elect never speaks 
on these occasions," said Isabel, repressively, 
when Hilda once, in a faltering voice, 
ventured to make some objection. 
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Yes, it was all arranged. When Hilda 
and Jervis left Lady Hamilton's dressing- 
room, their wedding-day was fixed and 
their destiny sealed. It was to be in a 
fortnight from this time, Isabel settled, and 
the wedding dress was to be her gift. 

" May this be for your happiness, my 
dearest!" said Jervis, taking his promised 
bride in his arms, and kissing her cold 
cheek, when they were alone. But Hilda's 
tears fell fast in reply. 

"You are so good," she murmured, "far, 
far too good." 

She thought this many and many a time 
during the next few days. He was so good. 
Always thinking of her, and trying to make 
things easy and pleasant to her. He was 
not a man who cared for gay dress, or indeed 
ever noticed it ; but he sent Hilda a cheque 
for a hundred pounds on his return to town 
to buy her modest trousseau with, and the 
poor girl shed some bitter tears over the 
kindly tender words which accompanied 
this gift. 
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" I am not a rich man^ my dear one, you 
know, or I should have sent much more," 
he wrote. Ah ! he was rich, Hilda thought, 
rich in treasures that money could not buy. 
This was what filled Hilda with such con- 
stant self-reproach and pain. If he had 
been a shade less perfect; if he had been 
selfish, rough, or unkind to her, she could 
have borne it better. As it was, she felt 
as if she wronged him every time that the 
recollection of Hayward recurred regretfully 
to her heart. 

These were very unhappy days also for 
Hayward. Of course he heard all about 
the wedding, and the bridegroom's gift, 
and even the wedding dress. Isabel sent 
for him and told him about these things, 
and wondered to him what made the bride 
not appear elated at her good fortune. 

" I think she is a most lucky girl," she 
said to Hayward ; but Hayward made no 
answer to this opinion. 

He never saw Hilda. The girl shrank 
from him, and dreaded the idea of seeing 
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his face again after the time of her marriage 
was fixed with Horace Jervis. Sometimes 
Hay ward would ask himself impetuously if 
all this were right. Was it right thus to 
deceive Jervis? Far better tell him the 
truth, he would mentally argue, and let 
him decide. But then, again, the remem- 
brance of the complete unselfishness of 
Jervis's character rose before him. Hay- 
ward knew how he would decide. He 
would give up self. ** He is so good," 
Hayward also repeated to himself, as poor 
Hilda had done. They both owed him so 
much that their lips were bound to silence. 
But we can understand the struggle. Even 
Sir George noticed, and spoke both to 
Hayward and Isabel, about the change in 
Hilda's appearance. 

*' Is this marriage any arrangement of 
yours, Isabel ? " he asked of her, in the 
cold stem way in which he now habitually 
addressed his wife. 

" My good creature," answered Isabel, 
shrugging her shoulders and putting on 
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her grandest air, "what do you mean by 
any arrangement of mine ? Miss Marston 
was engaged when she came here, and had 
been engaged for some time; and Mr. Jervis 
came by her wish, I understand, to settle 
the exact time of their marriage." 

" Well, all I can say is," said Sir George, 
"she looks anything but happy. I never 
saw a girl so much altered." 

" Well, all I can say is, then, that she is 
a fool," said Isabel, contemptuously. " Mr. 
Jervis is a gentleman — is well off, and cer- 
certainly not ill-looking, and she has simply 
nothing to offer in return — not even beauty." 

" She is better without it," said Sir 
Gteorge briefly ; and he turned away. But 
he said something of the same sort to 
Hayward, and his words left a very painful 
impression on the young man's mind. 

"What is the matter with Miss Mars- 
ton?" he asked, addressing Hajrward, who 
was writing some business letters, for him 
in the Ubrary at the Park. "She looks 
so utterly wretched." 
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" I 1 do not know," answered 

Hajward hesitatingly ; but he made up 
his mind at that moment to try to see 
Hilda once more. 

He wrote a note to her to ask her if he 
could do so during the day. But before 
night came, a few ill-written and tear- 
stained lines were brought to him. 

*' I cannot see you, Philip ; I dare not. 
May Grod bless you ! 

" H. M." 



There was nothing more. In these brief 
words Hayward felt that she took leave of 
him. On his desk was lying an invitation 
to be present at her wedding. Lady 
Hamilton had carried out all her plans, 
and her favourite, the handsome guardsman, 
Captain Warrington, had written to his 
sister, the vicar s wife, to say that he 
would be down in Yorkshire on such a 
day, after receiving a private intimation 
of the approaching marriage from Isabel. 
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It wanted only a few days to the time 
when Hayward wrote to Hilda ; only a 
few days, and the girl who loved him so 
well was to be married to another man ! 
It was at least a very bitter reflection. 
True love is not lightly won nor lightly 
lost, and Hayward ^ felt that Hilda s love 
was very true. 

He would have left Massam for a time 
if he could have done so ; but it was not 
possible. His old friend Mr. Irvine waa 
still with him, and Jervis had written to 
ask him to put him up the day before the 
marriage. And then there was little Ned. 

Thus Hayward was forced to hide his 
feelings as best he could. They were any- 
thing but happy ones, but it was for Hilda 
he felt more than for himself, when he 
held out his hand to welcome her lover, 
the day before her wedding day! 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB WEDDING DAY. 

It was a wet and dismal morning (though 
in midsummer) on which HHda Marston 
was to be married. But the dull grey 
light that dawned so slowly did not awaken 
the bride. For hours Hilda had lain awake, 
and heard the clocks strike, and counted the 
time. One hour nearer, and then another ! 
Tick, tick, went the clocks ; beating, beating, 
Hilda's sad and aching heart. It was a 
solemn and sorrowful morning to her. Out- 
side the rain was driving and beating against 
the window-panes; inside, the girl was pray- 
ing and suffering, " O God ! help me to do 
right. O God ! help me never to wound or 
pain his generous heart ! " 
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Such was her prayer, repeated again and 
again in the darkness ; repeated when the 
morning dawned and the dull light stole 
in. *' Help me to do right ! " It was a 
piteous cry, was it not, going up from the 
depths of a very true, tender, and unhappy 
heart? 

The same morning BLayward awoke with 
an almost intolerable sense of pain and 
annoyance. He got up and looked out and 
swore at the weather. Yet he would have 
felt equally disgusted if the sun had been 
shining. Everything had gone wrong, he 
thought, and Hilda — dear Hilda — ^he won- 
dered if she were thinking of him then ! 

No, not then. She was up now, and her 
face was very calm and pale. Isabel sent 
her head waiting woman to dress her, and 
this person knew her business well. Hilda 
made a very fair and graceful-looking bride 
in the tasteful costume that Isabel had 
provided for her. She had never been 
dressed thus before. She scarcely knew 
herself as she saw her reflection in the 
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cheval glass, in the long-trained and lace- 
trimmed skirts that was draped around her. 

" If only, Miss, you didn't look so pale," 
said the lady's maid, admiring her own 
handiwork, *'you would look lovely." 

"Well, I must be content to look pale, 
Ritson," answered Hilda, with a quiet smile, 
and she put her hand to her side as the 
spoke. 

There was a strange aching pain there. 
All night it had been there, and it was 
still there. It seemed to take Hilda's 
strength quite away, and she sat wearily 
down after the lady's maid had finished 
dressing her. 

"My lady will be coming to see you 
directly," said Ritson, as she took her leave, 
and so Hilda sat still and waited. 

Presently Isabel, dressed with all the 
perfect taste which was one of her attrac- 
tions, entered the room. The delicate blue 
silk and rich white lace in which she was 
robed became her fair skin and golden hair 
only too well. Never, Hilda thought, had 
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she seen her look so beautiful. She wore 
her diamonds^ and her little hands and 
slender throat were literally ablaze with 
the sparkling gems. 

" How do I look ? " she asked of Hilda ; 
and Hilda answered with all honesty that 
she had never seen her look so well. 

" That is right ! " said Isabel, with a 
gratified smile. "And you too look well," 
she added, glancing at the bride. "Yes, 
your dress becomes you ; Mr. Jervis has no 
reason to be ashamed of his choice." 

While this conversation was going on, 
the wedding guests were beginning to as- 
semble downstairs. It had been arranged 
that the small party invited to attend the 
ceremony was to meet at the Park in the 
first place, and then walk across the grounds 
to the church, which was situated immedi- 
ately outside of them. But the drenching 
rain which was falling upset this plan. To 
walk through the damp park was now 
impossible, and Sir George therefore gave 
orders for three carriages to be prepared. 
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"When Isabel went down among her 
guests, she found that the bridegroom, and 
our old friend Mr. Irvine, had already 
arrived. Hayward had not yet appeared, 
but Horace Jervis informed Lady Hamil- 
ton that he would do so presently. Then 
the vicar's wife, Mrs. Woodford, came into 
the room leaning on the arm of her hand- 
some half-brother. Captain Warrington, and 
apologized for bringing him by saying that 
he had arrived unexpectedly the night 
before at the Vicarage. 

" I am always glad to see Captain 
Warrington," said Isabel, in her sweet- 
toned voice, as she gave him her hand ; 
and she looked up smilingly into his face 
as she spoke. 

Neither of them said anything about 
the invitation that Isabel had sent Captain 
Warrington. He, in fact, quite understood 
that he was expected not to mention it. 
He admired Lady Hamilton; and Lady 
Hamilton had the good taste, he thought, 
to return his admiration; and he was quite 
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ready, therefore, to keep as many of her 
secrets as she chose to confide to him. 

There were only one or two other people 
expected. A young girl who was going to 
act as bridesmaid, and who was a cousin 
of Mrs. Woodford's, being amongst them. 
Isabel had not chosen to ask her " society " 
friends on this occasion. Hilda Marston 
was very well, she thought, and she was 
glad to do her this kindness ; but of course 
her position was to be considered. Captain 
Warrington was the only exception that 
she made to this rule, and she was very 
intimate with Captain Warrington. If Sir 
George had read all her letters to the 
handsome guardsman, he would have had 
more reason for his angry jealousy than 
for any of those that she had written to 
the late Mr. Hannaway. She had trifled 
with the dead man's feehngs, but she had 
never really cared for him. But she was 
not trifling with Captain Warrington. He 
was too cold and too vain to be trifled 
with. Isabel knew that her power over 
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him was very slight; and this made his 
power. If he had thrown himself virtually 
at her feet, as her husband, Hajrward, and 
Mr. Hannaway, all in turn had done, she 
would have cared very little more about 
him. But Captain Hugh Warrington made 
no ^ign of throwing himself at her feet, or 
at the feet of any woman. He was so 
handsome and so indifferent, that, for the 
first time in her life, Isabel was beginning 
to think she was in iove. 

Presently Sir George joined the assembled 
wading party, and almost at the same 
moment Hayward did so too. Hayward 
looked gloomy enough, and felt gloomy 
enough. All the morning he had been 
playing host to Horace Jervis and Mr. 
Irvine, and the strain had not been 
light. Jervis was so happy that his happi- 
ness jarred severely on Hay ward's nerves. 
He had stayed behind to have a mo- 
ment's breathing time, he told himself; 
and as he crossed the park in the rain 
he looked up at the windows of the 
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room that he knew the bride elect occu- 
pied. 

There >vas a "face at the window" as 
he did so — a pale face, a familiar face. 
Hilda was standing there in her bridal 
dress, looking vaguely out at the rain. 
She saw Hayward, and it gave her a 
sudden shock. The room seemed to grow 
dark to her, and her aching heart to 
stand still. Then she felt herself falling, 
and a cold dew breaking out upon her 
brow. 

In the meanwhile Sir George was in- 
quiring for her downstairs. He had 
agreed to give her away at the coming 
ceremony, and it was therefore settled that 
Bhe was to go in the same carriage as he 
^d to the church. 

•"Perhaps she does not like coming 
down alone," he said to Isabel; and then, 
with the stately courtesy that generally 
distinguished him, he left the room for 
the purpose of bringing in the bride. 

As he crossed the hall he saw Isabel's 
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chief lady's maid, Ritson, hurrying down 
the staircase, looking exceedingly alarmed. 

" What is the matter, Ritson ? " he asked. 

*' Oh ! Sir George," answered the woman, 
*'send for a doctor and come upstairs at 
once. My belief is," she added in a half- 
whisper, so that the rest of the servants 
who were standing about might not hear, 
" that Miss Marston is — dead ! " 

" My God ! what do you mean ? " ex- 
claimed Sir George; and he followed the 
trembling woman at once upstairs to Hilda's 
bedroom. 

Hilda was lying on the floor by the 
window. She had fainted, and in faUing 
she had cut her forehead, for a faint stream 
of blood was oozing from it. In her white 
dress, and with her white face, she had a 
ghastly effect, but the moment Sir George 
lifted her in his arms he saw that she 
was not dead. 

" She has fainted," he said to Ritson. 
" Unfasten her dress, open the window, 
and bathe her face. She will come 
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round presently. See, she is beginning to 



move." 



With some deep-drawn sighs Hilda re- 
covered consciousness. Presently she lifted 
herself up, and looked inquiringly] at Sir 
Gteorge and Ritson. 

"You are better now," said Sir George, 
kindly, " but you must not be disturbed 
any more to-day." 

"But the marriage?" said poor Hilda, 

famtly. 

" It must be postponed," said Sir George. 
Then he sent Ritson for some wine; and 
Hilda having at his request swallowed some 
of it, he desired the woman for a few 
moments to leave the room. 

"Miss Marston," said Sir George, as 
Kitson closed the door behind her, address- 
ing Hilda both with courtesy and kindness 
in his manner, "as your host I think I 
have a right to ask you one question. Is 
this sudden illness which has overtaken 
you caused by any mental unhappiness ? " 

The colour that rose to . Hilda's white 
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face at these words told Sir George some- 
thing of the truth, 

" If this marriage is distasteful to your 
feelings/' continued Sir George, *' pause, 
I beseech you, in time. I have noticed 
that you have looked unhappy lately, am) 
if you have been forced or urged to ac- 
cept Mr. Jervis '' 

" No, no," said Hilda, quickly. *' I am 
going to marry him. Say nothing of this. 
Sir George say I fell " 

But as she spoke Isabel, followed by 
Horace Jervis himself, hastily entered the 
room. A rumour had spread downstairs 
that the bride had been taken suddenly ill, 
and this had soon reached the assembled 
quests. Isabel at once hurried upstairs to 
Ln the truth, and Jervfa. ia much agit^ 
tion, had naturally followed her. 

" What is it ? What has happened ? " 
asked Isabel. 

"Miss Marston has fallen and hurt her 
forehead," answered Sir George, gravely. 
*' I think, Mr. Jervis," he added, looking 
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at Jervis, "that all idea of marriage must 
be given up for to-day." 

" What nonsense ! " exclaimed Isabel. 
*' Bitson, get some sticking-plaister. How- 
ever did you happen to do this, Miss 
Marston ? " 

But Hilda made no answer. She was 
looking at Jervis, whose face showed so 
much agitation and pain. 

" Do not be afraid," she said, addressing 
him, and trying to smile. **I shall be all 
right in a few minutes. Our marriage 
need not be delayed," And she held out 
her hand to him. 

Jervis knelt down by the side of the 
couch where Sir George had laid her, as 
Hilda said this. 

"Hilda," he asked, in a half-whispered 
voice, broken with anxiety, "tell me the 
truth. What has caused this, Hilda ? 
Surely no fear about our future happi- 
ness ? " 

"No " answered HUda. "But 

but, Horace," she added, eagerly, " don't 
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let anyone be present. I will be married 
but let no one be there." 

Hilda made this request with earnest 
eager eyes, as well as lips. Both Sir George 
and Lady Hamilton caught her pleading 
tones, and saw her pleading looks, and 
Isabel spoke sharply the next minute to 
Jervis. 

*' What does she say ? " she said. 

"I also must ask Lady Hamilton," 
said Jervis, rising. " ^ilda still wishes 
our marriage to take place, but naturally 
after her accident she hopes that no one 
will be present except ourselves — and, per- 
haps Sir George ? " he added, looking at 
Sir George, inquiringly. 

" But how can such a thing be ? " said 
Isabel imperiously. "These people down 
stairs have been asked to a marriage, are 
waiting to see a marriage, and what 
excuse can be made to them ? It is impos- 
sible ! " 

"Oh! Lady Hamilton," said HUda, 
putting out her hand and taking Isabel's 
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imploringly, "don't ask me to be maxried 
before anyone now. I could not — I could 
not!" And tears began to roll heavily 
down the poor girl's pale cheeks. 

" No excuse need be made to your guests, 
Isabel," said Sir George, speaking to his 
wife in the cold tones of authority which 
he now habitually used to her. "The fact 
of Miss Marston s accident is sufficient. 
The marriage must either be postponed, 

or if you wish it to take place " And 

he paused and looked inquiringly at 
Hilda. 

" Will you only go with us, Sir George ?" 
said Hilda. " Dear Lady Hamilton, please 
let this be so." 

" It shall be so, if it is your wish," 
said Sir George, decisively. 

"Then I wash my hands of the whole 
affitir," said Isabel, indignantly. "I never 
heard of anything so truly absurd." 

"Your conaments are quite unnecessary," 
retorted Sir George. And upon this, with 
a scornful glance and a shrug of her 
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shoulders, Isabel walked haughtily out of 
the room. 

" If you will let me know when I am 
required, I am quite at your service," 
continued Sir George, addressing Jervis, • 
after she was gone. 

The bridegroom looked at the bride. 
Hilda's face was pale and unmistakably 
agitated, and for a moment a sort of chill 
doubt crept into Jervis s heart. 

•* Hilda," he said, again approaching her, 

and taking her cold hand in his, "if 

if ^you hesitate " 

" I do not, Horace," she answered. " Aak 
Ritson to come to me," she continued the 
next minute, and she rose as she said this 
from the couch. " I will bathe my face 
and change my dress, and then, Sir George, 
we can go." 

" I distinctly imderstand that this is your 
wish," said Sir George, looking pointedly 
at Hilda. 

"Yes," she said, more firmly than she 
had yet spoken. 
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And what more could Sir George say? 
Nothing; and a few minutes later all 
the arrangements for this strange marriage 
were completed. There is no need to go 
into details. Presently Hilda, pale and 
trembling, went down the stately stair- 
case of Massam, clinging tightly to 
Jervis s arm, and Sir George followed 
them, and the three were then driven to 
the church. 

There Horace Jervis and Hilda Marston 
were married. Sir George explained to 
Mr. Woodford, who was waiting for them, 
the cause of the absence of the wedding 
guests, and the poor Uttle vicar went rather 
nervously through the service in conse- 
quence. But there was no reason. If the 
bride's voice was rather faint, it never fal- 
tered. The momentary weakness which had 
struck her down was gone. She meant to 
do her duty, and the sense of doing it gave 
her strength. 

"O God! help me to do right," she 
prayed in the morning ; and the same prayer, 
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fbofugh unspoken^ rose firom Hilda's heart 
as she knelt before the altar, with her 
hand tightly clasped in that of Horace 
Jervis. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AFTER THE WEDDING. 

A WOMAN in a rage is generally not a very 
pleasant person to encounter, and Isabel 
was in a towering rage when she rejoined 
tb. weddix^ gu^ Ir her inUr^ew in 
Hilda's bedroom with her husband. 

" AUow me to condole with you all," 
she said contemptuously. '^We are not to 
have any wedding — at least, we are not 
allowed to have the privilege of witnessing 
it ! What do you think has happened ? 
The bride has fainted " 

" What T interrupted Hayward sharply, 
and his face grew pale. 

"The bride — ^your friend, Mr. Hayward, 
and mine — a young person, whom as you 
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know, I have loaded with gifts and kind- 
ness, declines to be married before us. 
What do you think of that ? Sir George 
alone is to be honoured by being pre- 
sent !" 

" Is Miss Marston ill ?" asked Hayward, 
with scarcely concealed agitation. *' Surely 
if she is, the marriage ought to be put 
off." 

"She has fainted, or pretended to &.int 
for effect, most likely," continued Isabel, 
still in a rage; ^'^oid she inakes this Ab 
excuse to exclude everyone from being 
present at her wedding." 

"Won't we survive the disappointment?" 
said Captain Hugh Warrington, in his 
languid sarcastic way. " Suppose, Lady 
Hamilton, we have a game of billiards 
instead, and leave the loving young couple 
to enjoy themselves in their own way, in 
the company of Sir George ?" 

Captain Warrington looked with his hand- 
some eyes into Isabel's face as he said this 
and smiled. He was thinking ''what a 
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temper she has, but how confoundedly good- 
looking !" Isabel smoothed down her ruffled 
plumes as she met the guardsman's glance. 
She saw that he was only amused by her 
anger ; and she did not care to amuse 
Captain Warrington. 

*^ You are right," she said. " It is absurd 
to be angry about such people." 

*' It is always absurd to be angry,'* 
answered Captain Warrington ; " but we are 
occasionally liable to it." 

While this <5onversation was going on, 
Hayward left the room. Never had Isabel 
seemed so xmlovely in his eyes as when 
she had spoken so contemptuously and 
heartlessly of Hilda's illness. He half 
guessed the cause of this sudden attack. 
The pale face at the window had been 
hers, and that face haunted him. 

Presently he saw it again. Wandering 
restlessly about the house after leaving 
Isabel's presence, he was just about to 
cross the hall when he saw Hilda descend- 
ing the staircase on her way to be married. 
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She never lifted her head and never saw 
him* She was dinging tigfatlj to the arm 
of Jervis, and closely following them came 
Sir Greorge. Hajward shrank hack wh^i 
he saw them. Bat he stood in the shadow 
and watched Hildas face. It was very 
pale, and her lips were drawn tightly to- 
gether. She wore her hat &r on her face, 
and it hid the mark on her hrow. She was 
dressed in a plain travelling dress, and had 
laid aside her bridal robes, as it had been 
arranged that she and Jervis were to start 
from the church door on their journey, 
and not return to the Park after the cere- 
mony was over. 

Some of the servants were loitering near 
the door where Hayward stood to see the 
bride come down. They had received orders 
from Sir Greorge (through Ritson) not to 
remain in the hall as she did so, as Sir 
George thought it might annoy Hilda to 
be observed, and now Hayward overheard 
one or two of their comments. 

" She looks more like going to a funeral 
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than a wedding/' half-whispered one good- 
looking young housemaid to an older 
woman. 

"Yes," answered the older woman to 
whom the young girl spoke ; " yet, if you 
look in the priest's face, you'll see she's 
got a good man." 

Hayward turned round and looked at 
the w«m. who «ud this, aod hU heort 
echoed the sentiment. ''Yes, she had got 
a good man — God bless her, God bless 
her — ^" he thought, and with a very hot 
and restless heart he turned away. Then 
he remembered Mr. Irvine, and imagining 
that he and the other guests would have 
accompanied Lady Hamilton and Captain 
Warrington, to see the game of billiards 
that he had heard proposed, he proceeded 
to the billiard-room to seek them. As he 
went along the corridor that led to this 
room, he heard the click of the balls, and 
Isabel's low laugh. The door of the room was 
shut, but he opened it, and stood a moment 
in the doorway, unseen by the occupants. 

VOL. III. 1 
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No one was in the room bat Lady Ham- 
ilton and Captain Warrington. The j wero 
leaning against the end of the billiard-table^ 
with their cues resting on it, and over one 
of Isabel's jewelled hands Captain Warring- 
ton's was clasped. Hajward could not be 
mistaken. He stood there, and they never 
noticed him. They were talking and laugh- 
ing, and Warrington was looking into Isa- 
bel's face with undisguised and not over 
respectful admiration. Then she looked 
up, and Hayward saw her glance. It was 
enough. That one look effectually cured 
his passion for Isabel He had been weak, 
flattered, fluttering near the flame ; ready 
almost to forgive and forget what he knew 
of her past conduct ; but he never forgave 
or forgot that scene by the billiard table. 
With Solomon's bitter words in his heart 
about a fair woman without discretion, he 
closed the door and went away. What ! he 
had wasted his thoughts, and almost broken 
his heart, about a thing like this? Truly, 
Mrs. Irvine's prophecy, made long ago 
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about Isabel Trevor at Sanda had come 
true. "She is a light woman," that grim 
lady had said, "and some day you men 
will know it;" and Hayward felt that he 
knew it now. 

• • • • • • 

On the evening of the same day our 
friend^ the parson, from Sanda wrote a 
description of Hilda's wedding to his wife. 
He commenced his epistle in this fashion :— 

" My DEAR Wife, — ^You asked me in 
your last to write a detailed account of 
Miss Hilda Marston's wedding, and I now 
hasten to do so. I must confess it was 
by no means an enUvening afiair, and has 
left a feeling of oppression on my mind 
that is far from agreeable. Knowing that 
I can safely confide in your discretion, I 
will impart some observations that I made 
to you, although I feel sure that in 
future you will always boast how superior 
your discernment of character is to my 
own. 
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'^ But to retam to the wedding. To 
begin with, it was a very wet day; to 
go on with, Hayward came down to break- 
fast looking absolutely miserable; and to 
end with, the unaccustomed luxuries that 
I imprudently indulged in during the day 
disagreed with me exceedingly. 

" One person, however, looked perfectly 
happy during the early break&st at Hay- 
ward's, and this was the brid^room. Mr, 
Jervis has a pleasant earnest face, and a 
sweet smile. He seemed quite content 
with the weather, and indeed with every- 
thing. It had been arranged that the 
small wedding party was to meet at the 
Park, and then walk to the church, aud 
about a quarter to ten o'clock Mr. Jervis 
and myself started. Hayward made some 
excuse about not accompanying us, but 
said he would follow. 

"A few minutes after our arrival at the 
Park, Lady Hamilton came into the room 
where we had been ushered. I know that, 
to entirely please you, I should here be 
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able to describe exactly how her ladyship 
was dressed. But I confess my inability 
to do this. However, she was in gay 
attire, and looked so beautiful that no 
mortal man could behold her without 
admiration. Be not jealous, my Martha, 
at this rapturous description, for, alas! I 
must add that your nature and homely 
charms are more to my taste, if the 
exceeding beauty with which Lady Hamil- 
ton is gifted has to be accompanied with 
ihe lightness — I may say indiscretion of 
manner — that characterizes her ladyship. 
Long ago I remember you making some 
disapproving remarks on her conduct, and, 
as I told you in the beginning of this 
letter, I feel sure that had you seen her 
yesterday you would have been full of 
complacency at your own discernment. 
There was a Captain Warrington present 
— a handsome man, with evidently a pro- 
found consciousness of the fact — and with 
this gentleman Lady Hamilton laughed 
and jested in a manner (I thought) highly 
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" Again I observed Hayward's face during 
this announcement : pain, anger, and disap- 
poiutment were expressed in every line of 
it. The dear lad was evidently suffering 
deeply, and made a hasty protest against 
ihe marriage taking place if the bride were 
ill. Then he left the room, and during the 
rest of the day I saw him no more. 

" The wedding took place ; the bride and 
bridegroom started on their proposed journey 
from the church door, and about twelve 
o'clock we sat down to a sumptuous wedding 
breakfast, at which, however. Sir Greorge 
Hamilton did not appear. 

" Somehow this breakfast reminded me 
oddly of the 'baked meats that coldly 
furnish forth the funeral feast.' Of foolish 
talking and jesting there was enough, buty 
to my mind, the shadow of coming evil 
was over the whole affair. The ill omens 
in which the ancients believed oppressed 
me, or, perhaps the unaccustomed luxuries 
of which I unwisely partook ! Excuse so 
weak an attempt at merriment as this last 
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allusion, for, in truth, I feel in no merry 
mood. I grieve about Hayward's unhap- 
piness, and I grieve that this letter and 
the news it contains may cause both im- 
happiness and disappointment in the breast 
of our amiable Amelia. But it is better 
that she should know the truth. I feel 
sure that Hayward loveth her not as a 
man loveth the woman he would take 
to his bosom. To your maternal affection 
and judgment I confide the task of break- 
ing this ; and I feel sure that you will 
do so with due discretion. 

"And now for the present, my dear 
Martha, farewell. I hope to return on 
Thursday; and if httle Ned Marston is 
sufficiently recovered after Christmas, Mr. 
Jervis proposed that he should once more 
become my pupil. This is all my news ; 
and with love to Amelia, I remain your 
affectionate husband, 

"Matthew Irvine." 

This letter caused great disappointment 
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to Mrs. Irvine. This grim woman loved 
in her grim way the young man she had 
nursed back^ as it were^ to Ufe, and had 
a strange sort of vicarious maternal feeling 
towards him, which longed for fuller ex- 
pression. The natural consequence of this 
was that she most earnestly desired to 
marry her daughter to Hayward. She, 
however, with all her strange ways, was 
not devoid of common-sense. Much as 
she wished Hayward to love Amelia 
Shadwell, she was by no means sure that 
he did so. Thus we have seen that she 
directed her husband to " sound " (as she 
called it) the ex-tutor on the point ; and 
the Rev. Matthew's letter, therefore, caused 
her considerable annoyance and pain. 

Her heart sank when, about a quarter 
of an hour after she had received and 
read it, she heard the somewhat substan- 
tial feet of AmeUa Shadwell ascending 
the staircase; and a moment or two later 
this robust, rosy young lady hastily en- 
tered the room where she was. 
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" You have heard from pa, ma ? " she 
said, very red and breathless. 

" Yes, Amelia Shadwell," replied Mrs. 
Irvine, solemnly. 

** And he's all right, isn't he ? " con- 
tinued Amelia. " And — Mr. Hayward ? '* 

*' Is aU wrong," answered Mrs. Irvine, 
shaking her head, and in her hollow tones. 

" Wrong, ma ? " repeated Amelia, looking 
in an alarmed manner at her mother. 

" Yes, Amelia ShadweU," proceeded Mrs, 
Irvine in her deepest voice. " Hayward is 
aU wrong. Some one that he wanted to 
marry has married some one else ^" 

But here Mrs. Irvine was interrupted 
by a shriek from Amelia. 

'* Wanted to marry ! " cried poor Amelia. 
And the stout rosy girl turned absolutely 
pale. ** No, ma, dear-^ surely no ^" 

"Yes, Amelia Shadwell," said Mrs. 
Irvine; and the grim gaunt woman rose 
and put her arms with some tenderness 
round her daughter. Perhaps she was 
thinking of the days when she had fallen 
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m lofve, too; aod wheBL her faemrt would 
have alinoet bn^Den if the dad^eyed joong 
anate, who had been her hoedMuid now so 
long, had tamed away. At wH eviraitBy die 
diowed some motibeiiy feding' to AmeKa, 
drawing the girl dose to her AsAekoDriSke 
fbnn. 

'^ Tkmt cry," die said, ^ doni, Amelia 
ShadweH Hayward isn't the oniy man 
in the world, and if he was none of them 
are worth half the tears that are shed for 
'on! They are all mortal day, and prime 
toevfl!'' 

'• But 1 thon^t Hayward cared 

for me, ma," sobbed Amelia, " and after 

all the beef tea I made '* 

"Don't grudge the beef tea," said Mrs. 
Irvine, whose heart still hankered after 
HaywanL ''The young man needed it, 
and love neither comes nor goes at one s 
own bidding. I don't blame Hayward, 
Amelia Shadwell, and I don't blame you.** 

''But ^he sent the piano," wept 

Amelia. 
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" As a return, no doubt, for the beef 
tea," said Mrs. Irvine, grimly. 

" If I thought so ! " cried Amelia, lifting 
her head indignantly. 

" It would make no difference," continued 
Mrs. Irvine. " The young man meant 
well, and you have no right to be angry 
because he meant nothing more." 

" If I had only known," said Amelia, 
sighing, and beginning to dry her tears. 

" That's just it," said Mrs. Irvine, 
'* women can't ask, and so they are con- 
tinually making fools of themselves. It's 
best to think that a young man means 
nothing until he really asks you to marry 
him." 

Oh ! Mrs. Irvine, Mrs. Irvine ! In the 
days when the soft-hearted, soft-eyed young 
curate went to your father's house, did 
you act on this principle ? The Rev. 
Matthew might have been unwedded, 
and all the little buried Shadwells and 
the substantial Amelia unborn, if you 
had then practised as you now preached. 
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But it is astonishing how the old forget 
the foUies and errors of their youth. The 
wrinMed dowager shudders at the evil 
tales told of the young and fair, though 
she in her day perhaps caused some old 
i^^oman to shake her head and heave a 
sanctunonious sigh. Thus Mrs. Irvine 
quite forgot how she had insisted upon 
marrying Amelia's kindly father. The 
mists of tune had dimmed the memory 
of her girlhood's heart-aches and anxious 
pain. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

THE DEAD WOMAN's RING. 

Massam was ajlways beautiful. In the 
spring time its sylvan glades and dells, fresh 
with their bright green verdure, seemed the 
haunts for the fabled naiads and driads of 
old. In the summer time the ghnting sun- 
beams stole through the long green arcades 
of foliage, and fell dancing on the grass 
below, and on the golden gorse, and the 
wild hill-sides decked with ferns. Then 
came the autumn when the trees changed 
their hues, and the bushes and twining 
brambles bowed their fruit-laden heads. 
But before this season arrived, during the 
first year of Isabel's marriage, Massam was 
forsaken by its owners. 
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She had grown weary of it, aad Sir 
George was weary of it. Not quite a year 
ago, when his love was young, he had 
wandered with Isabel along the winding 
tracts, carpeted with their mossy turf, 
which led through the beautiful woods of 
Massam. 

Then he had listened to her flattering 
lowspoken words, fascinated yet half afraid. 
Now he walked with her no more. He 
had won his heart's desire, and it had 
turned to gall and bitterness. The beauty 
that had been a snare to him had been a 
snare to others also, and had brought anger, 
distrust, and jealousy into his home. 

He had been a gloomy man before his 
marriage with Isabel, but he was more 
gloomy now. He was often harsh and 
bitter to her; and shortly after the birth 
of her child, and Hilda Marston's marriage, 
Isabel insisted that a change of air was 
absolutely necessary for her health. 

In this her doctor coincided — ^in fact, 
with pretty pleading words Isabel had 
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asked him to coincide. Lady Hamilton 
required change, the great man from town 
told Su* George ; and aa the season was now 
over in town, he recommended Brighton. 

A ^mished house was therefore taken at 
this watering place. It was taken for 
August ; and on the 1st of August Isabel 
and her infant son, and her suite of ser- 
vants, left Massam, and arrived safely at 
the comfortable house which had been 
prepared for them. 

Sir George did not go. He went to 
Scotland, intending to return to Massam on 
the commencement of partridge shooting; 
and he told Isabel before they parted that 
it would be well if she also came back at 
the same time- 
There was one tie still between Isabel 
and her husband, and this was their little 
son. Many a time Sir George would go 
up to the nursery, when no one but the 
nurses guessed he did so, and stand watch- 
ing the cooing babe. He was a lovely child, 
*'the young heir," as the nurses so proudly 
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called him. But Sir Greoige said nothing 
about his heirship. He would stand looking 
ai the baby boy, and then turn away with 
a sigh. But he was fond of the sturdy 
little fellow that would grasp his finger 
with a tiny clasp. Isabel also was rather 
proud if not fond of the child, and it was 
a link between them. " For the boy's sake 
I wiU bear with her if I can," thought Sir 
George. "For little Reggy's sake I will 
try to be civil," decided Isabel. 

The baby had been called Reginald, after 
Isabel's father, Mr. Trevor. Isabel had 
proposed to call him after his own father; 
but Sir George had requested — ^nay, com- 
manded — ^that this should not be. So his 
grandfather's name was given to him; 
and the old squire at Sanda felt very 
proud when he heard that it was to 
be so. 

He sent Master Reginald a gorgeous 
gold drinking cup as a christening present, 
and a pompous letter of good wishes to 
his daughter on the same occasion. He 
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was not asked to the christening ; for Isabel 
had taken a great dislike to her father'3 
young wife, and, of course, she could not 
invite her father without her. But she 
penned a civil letter back to the squire. 
She hoped that some day he would come 
to see her Uttle Reggy, she wrote, and 
told him that he had no reason to be 
ashamed of his grandson. 

Yet she felt anything but pleased when, 
on her arrival at Brighton, she found her 
father, his wife, and Patty Featherstone^ 
were also staying there. She had intended 
to amuse herself, and she felt very much 
afraid that they would be in the way. 
They called upon her formally the day 
after her arrival, and the squire was appa- 
rently much delighted with his little 
grandson. 

"I trust that we shall often see you^ 
Isabel, as you are here," said the squire, 
« he ki^ hi. daughter. 

" Thank you, papa," repUed Isabel ; but 
she mentally resolved at the same time 
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that she would see as little as possible of 
the family party. 

Yet she had no lust cause of angfer 
.gau^ her father ^e. Lucinda did L 
duty to the old man, and tried to make 
him happy. If she were kind to her own 
people also, was she to blame ? Isabel, 
at all events, thought so ; and she accord- 
ingly behaved very coldly to Patty Feather- 
stone during this first visit. 

When people like, they can very easily 
avoid even their nearest relations. Isabel 
wished to avoid **those Featherstone girls," 
as she still called Patty and Lucinda; and 
Patty and Lucinda were quite sharp 
enough to see that this was the case. 

Naturally they were annoyed, and natu- 
rally Mr. Trevor was annoyed. Then Isabel 
began to be talked about. Her great 
beauty, her husband's wealth, and her own 
careless disregard of appearances, were 
sufficient grounds for this, if there was 
nothing else. But, unfortunately, there was 
something else. Captain Warrington — a man 
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well known at Brighton — ^remaxkable alike 
for his good looks and his money, was con- 
stantly to be seen in the beautifiil Lady 
Hamilton's train. This was first whispered 
to Mrs. Trevor, her father's yomig wife; 
and then when Lucinda was never to be 
seen in pubUc with her lovely daughter-in- 
law, it was openly commented on. 

Whispers pass on in a mysterious way^ 
and the whispers about Lady Hamilton 
were n^ Win reaching Mi«un. Hay- 
ward heard them from reckless Antony 
Featherstone, who laughed, and had his 
coarse joke at Sir George's expense on 
the occasion. As we know, Isabel's folly 
was now no news to Hayward. But he 
was angry, and said some sharp words to 
Mr. Featherstone, for the sake of Sir 
George. 

"He should look better after her," said 
reckless Antony; and then he went away 
to spread the tale, and have his joke and 
laugh again. 

When Lucinda first told her husband 
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that Isabel was talked of in BiightoA 
about Captam Wsnington^ the Squire of 
Sanda was p^ecdy horrified. His daugh- 
ter to be indiscreet in her conduct I — it 
was impoosible, he argued. Then, when 
with his own eyes he saw how careless 
and defiant Isabel was of appearances, be 
at once determined to speak to her on the 
subject. He did so, and Isabel received 
his advice with scornful contempt. 

Did your youthful Lu," she said, 
send you on this errand? If so, my 
dear father, I may as well tell you that 
you are wasting your time." 

" Isabel," said the squire, trembling 
partly with emotion and partly with anger, 
''have you lost all the respect that is due 
to me as your parent?" 

**You have no right to interfere with 
me," answered Isabel defiantly. 

*'For your dead mothers sake — for your 
husband's sake," urged the squire, "surely 
you will never allow your name to be 
bandied about with this young man's?" 
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"What do I owe my husband?" an- 
swered Isabel, passionately. " He treats 
me with utter contempt and indiflference." 

"Then it is your own fault," retorted 
Mr. Trevor. "When Sir George married 
you, he was, I am sure, deeply attached 
to you." 

"It did not last, then," said Isabel; and 
in this reckless spirit she absolutely re- 
jected her fathers advice. 

"Then I shall speak to your husband,* 
said the squire, rising angrily to leave ; 
and he actually contemplated writing Sir 
George on the subject; but his wife per- 
suaded him not to do so. 

" She will not stay long," said Lucinda, 
good-naturedly. "Don't make any fiirther 
breach between them, if you can possibly 
help it. Foolish as Isabel is, I cannot 
believe that she will allow her vanity to 
carry her too far." 

But though her father gave Sir Georgse 
no hint of Isabel's indiscretion^ Antcmy 
Featherstone was not ao reticent. 
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''You should look after that handsome 
wife of yours, Sir Greorge," he said in his 
careless reckless way, a few days after 
Sir Gteorge returned from Scotland. " I 
hear she's turning the heads of half the 
young fellows in Brighton, and that good- 
looking guardsman's — ^the parson's relation 
— ^among the number." 

Sir George gave no reply to this im- 
pertmence. He looked with his cold 
haughty gaze at Mr. Featherstone's flushed 
red face, and then, without a word, he 
turned away. But this careless speech 
left its mark; and Sir George acted upon 
it. He wrote, in fact, at once to Isabel, 
and requested her immediately to return. 

She repUed civiUy to this letter. She 
would like to stay a week longer, the sea 
air was doing the baby so much good — 
and so on. But Sir George was not to 
be beguiled. He started for Brighton on 
the morning that he received his wife's 
answer to his letter, and, to Isabel's sur 
prise and consternation, arrived there the 
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same evemng, when Isabel was dressing 
to go to a concert at the Aquarium. 

"I have come to take you home," he 
said, after coldly saluting her. 

" But why ? '* said Isabel. " Reggy is 
so well here and as papa is here " 

"Have you seen much of your father?" 
asked Sir George; and Isabel slightly 
coloured at the question. 

"Not so much, of course," she answered, 
"as I would have done if the Feather- 
stones had not been with him." 

" If you mean your father's wife, I hear 
she makes him a most excellent one," said 
Sir George. 

"Of course," said Isabel, throwing back 
her head, "you are sure to say every- 
thing that will be disagreeable to me." 

But Sir George made no answer to this 
petulant reply. His eyes by accident had 
fallen on Isabel's rings, which were lying 
on a table near, where she had carelessly 
thrown them when she had commenced 
dressing for the concert. There were some 
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half-dozen of them, and they were aU 
diamond ones. It was, indeed, one of 
Isabel's last fancies to wear nothing but 
diamonds, and among the sparkling dr- 
clets Sir Greorge's eyes were fixed intently 
upon one. 

It was the great heavy diamond hoop 
that had been on the dead woman s hand 
whose body had been brought to shore 
by Hayward at Sanda. Isabel had kept 
tL ri^ agai,.* her feWs ^es, but 
she had never worn it at Massam. She 
was afraid, in fact, that Sir Greorge would 
not allow her to retain it if he knew 
where it came from. At Brighton, how- 
ever, she had constantly worn it. It was 
indeed a beautiful ring, remarkable for the 
size of the brilliant stones that it con- 
tained, and for the inscription on the inner 
rim, which, under the circumstances, had 
seemed so sad to Hilda Marston. 

Suddenly — ^before Isabel had noticed that 
his attention was attracted by it — Sir 
G^rge lifted this ring in his hand, and 
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the next moment, in a voice sharpened by 
some strange agony, he asked : 

" Isabel, where did you get this ring ? " 

She looked up at this, and when she saw 
which ring it was, she sUghtly frowned. 

" I don't know," she said, with affected 
carelessness; "at a jeweller's, I suppose." 

" What jeweller's ? " asked Sir George^ 
in the same strange voice ; and he ner- 
vously turned the ring, and read the 
words engraved on the inner rim as he 
spoke, " To my beloved" 

He read these words, but not aloud; 
and then with something between a sob 
and cry, he sprang forward and grasped 
Isabel's hand. 

"TeU me," he said, "for God's sake, 
tell me, Isabel, where did you get this 
ring ? " 

His agitation was unmistakable, his face 
almost convulsed, and a sudden suspicion 
at once entered Isabel's mind. 

" Why do you want to know ? " she said, 
ferying to free her hand. "Did you give 
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it to gome bdoTed <Hie, thai? Is it a 
soavenir of some lost love?* 

She spoke these words half taiintii^;ty, 
and with a coise Sir Greoige dropped her 
hand. 

''W<»naii,'' he said fiuang her, ''answo- 
me. Where, and b j what means, did yoa 
gain possession of this ring ? " 

'' It was taken from a dead woman's 
hand," imswered Isabel, defiantlj. ''And 
what, may I ask, was the dead woman to 
you?'' 

At this moment Isabel's maid, Bitson, 
who did not know that Sir Geoige had 
arrived, entered the room, and withoat 
seeing him, addressed Isabel : 

" My lady," she said, " Captain War- 
rington is here " Then she paused, for 

she suddenly had perceived that Sir Geoige 
was present. 

" I am ready," said Isabel, and she went 
to the table and put on her other rings, 
looking defiantly at Sir George the while. 
*' Where is my cloak?" she continued. 
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speaking to Kitson ; and then, as her maid 
placed it on her shoulders., she once more 
addressed her husband. 

" I am going to a concert at the Aqua- 
rium," she said; ''will you go? Captain 
Warrington is here, and his sister, Mrs. 
Woodford. I am going with them." 

*'You can go," answered Sir George, in 
a low fierce tone, after a moment's hesita- 
tion; and Isabel, with a glance at her 
maid to follow her, drew her cloak around 
her, and quitted the room. 

"Gret him out of the room as quickly 
as possible," she whispered to Ritson, as 
soon as they were on the staircase. And 
the maid, after seeing her lady down- 
stairs, where she was joined by Captain 
"Warrington, returned to the dressing-room, 
where Sir George was still standing. 

" Ritson," he said, speaking to her harshly 
and sternly, " do you know anything about 
this ring?" And he held the diamond 
hoop towards her as he spoke. 

" Nothing, Sir George," answered Ritson^ 
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positively and truthfully. There were 
other rings that Isabel wore that Kitson 
did know something of, but not of this. 
Isabel, in fact, had never confided to her 
maid how this ring had come into her 
possession. 

"Do you know how long she has had 
it?" asked Sir George, in the same stern 
voice. 

** Ever since I have been with my 
lady," said Ritson; "but she never wore 
it until lately. I have seen it, however, 
frequently in her jewel-case at Massam." 

" That will do," said Sir George. " Give 
me your lady's keys, and then leave the 
room." 

"But, Sir George " hesitated the 

confidential maid. 

" I insist upon your obeying me," said 
Sir George. "Give me the keys." 

"I — I haven't them with me," mur- 
mured Ritson, tremblingly. 

"Then bring me a hammer and a file," 
said Sir George ; and the frightened woman 
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left the room^ and as she went down 
stairs she decided to send a messenger to 
recall her lady. 

In the meanwhile Sir Greorge was look- 
ing around at Isabel's possessions. He 
would learn how she got this ring, he 
determined. There must be some clue in 
her desk, or in the locked drawers of her 
toilet table; and as his heart was wrung 
with great agony and doubt, he made up 
his mind at once to search for it. 

Ritson did not return with the keys, 
but Sir George was a strong man, and 
slight locks are easily broken. He waited 
a moment or two for the lady's maid, and 
then rang the room bell violently, and in 
a minute or so the butler (who had 
accompanied Isabel from Massam) answered 
the sunmions. 

It was known downstairs by this time 
that something had happened. Kitson, 
with scared looks, had herself hurried out 
to go to the concert to seek her lady, 
and the butler was, therefore, half pre- 
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pared for the stem expression that his 
master wore when he answered the dressing- 
room bell. 

''Where is Ritson?" asked Sir George. 
" Why has she not brought me the keys 
I ordered her to bring?" 

" Kitson has just gone out, Sir George," 
repUed the butler. 

" Then bring me at once a hammer and 
a ffle." 

This order the butler obeyed, and stood 
listening outside the door of the dressing- 
room, while the crash of wood-work and the 
wrenching open of locks was heard from 
within. The man stood with bated breath. 
He knew that probably some* terrible dis- 
covery would follow this forcible opening of 
Lady Hamilton's locked repositories. Her 
servants had watched and commented upon 
her conduct now for long. These polite, re- 
spectful, household spies knew now, there- 
fore, that a crisis had come. The butler 
heard the wrenching of the locks, and then 
went down and told his fellows what was 
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going on upstairs. He told them at least 
that Sir George was breaking open my 
lady's locks; but he could not tell them of 
all the dark passions that were raging in 
Sir George's breast as he did so. 

With the hammer and file in his hands, 
and with his black brows knitted and his 
forehead wet with dew, Sir George stood. 
He had first forced open the top drawer 
of Lady Hamilton's dressing-table. In 
this, lying on a confused collection of 
female vanities, he found a short open 
note. Sir George took it up and read 
it, and then, with a muttered execration, 
dashed it on the floor. 

Bnt this note was one of many. They 
were all written in one handwriting, aud 
as Sir George read them, there was no 
longer any doubt in his mind of his wife's 
guilt. He had known before that she 
was a base and pequred woman, but he 
knew now that she had forfeited all right 
to the shelter of his roof 

He took out the letters one by one. 
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Then, with a bitter curse, he laid them 
on a table near, and went on with his 
search. He was not seeking evidence of 
his wife's sin now. He was seeking for 
what he had remained there to seek — 
some clue as to how Isabel had become 
possessed of the dead woman's ring. 

But he sought in vain. Among all her 
letters, amongst all her secrets, there was 
not one word to unravel this one. Yet 
Sir George could not be mistaken in the 
ring. This ring had been in his hands 
before. It had been given as a token of 
a love long dead. It had come from be- 
neath the wave as an avenging sign. It 
was a symbol of his own guilt and sin ; 
and in seeking for the knowledge of how 
Isabel had become possessed of it, he 
had learned that his wife was no better 
than a castaway ! 

The room was all in confusion. He had 
flung the contents of her desk, her trunks, 
and her drawers carelessly aside as he 
searched them. Her jewels, her love- 
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letters, her lover's gifts, all were strewn 
around, when suddenly he heard a light 
and faltering step approach the door. 

Then the handle slowly turned, and, 
pale and trembling, Isabel appeared on 
the threshold. 

She grew more afraid when she saw 
him. The fierce dark light in his eyes, 
and the concentrated passion of his expres- 
sion, filled her heart with dread. 

" Come here," he said, in a savage 
undertone, looking at her; but she shrank 
back. 

"Don't be afraid, I'U not murder you,"' 
he continued, in the same passion-stifled 
voice. " Come here ; I want you to 
answer one question before I see your 
face no more ! " 

Then Isabel approached him, and fell 
grovellingly on her knees. She saw it 
was all discovered. Her sin, her folly, 
her falseness, were all known now; but 
she thought she might move him for the 
child's sake. 
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" For Reggy s sake," she said, with half 
a sob, looking up into his stern, pale 
face, "for the boy's sake, don't turn me 
away ! " 

"He will be better with no mother," 
answered Sir George in a hoarse voice. 

" Don't say thai ^" she urged ; but 

Sir Oeorge stopped her with an imperative 
gesti re. 

" Tell me," he said, " if your fialse lips 
can speak the truth — ^tell me, where did 
you get this ring ? " 

"At Sanda," said Isabel, who was too 
much terrified to refuse to answer. "A 
woman's body was brought on shore there 
by Mr. Hayward, and she had on several 
rings. That was one of them. Papa got 
them to take care of, as lord of the manor, 
and I asked him to allow me to wear 
that one. This is the truth." 

"At Sandal" murmured Sir George, as 
if he were thinking aloud. "At Sanda — 
truly my sin has found me out 1 " 

" What was this woman to you ? " asked 
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Isabel^ gaining now a little courage and 
rising. 

" Not faithless like you, at least ! " an- 
swered Sir George, again looking at her 
with withering scorn. " But it is all 
over," he continued, " my roof shall shelter 
you no more, and the name that you have 
dishonoured shall be taken from you." 

"Be it so, then," said Isabel, drawing 
herself up to her full height, and facing 
him. ''I am not a woman to ask a man 
to forgive me twice." And with these 
last words she turned away, and went 
out from her husband's presence. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

NEMESIS. 

A HEAVY thunderstorm broke over Massam 
the day after this dark and miserable 
meeting between Sir George and Lady 
Hamilton took place. 

In the midst of it, amid the bUnding 
rain and the fierce flashes of forked Hght- 
ning, Sir George, pale, travel-stained, and 
visibly disturbed, rode up to the entrance 
of Combe Lodge, and asked to see Hay- 
ward. 

He was at home, and at once went to 
meet Sir George ; holding out his hand 
and looking at him in great surprise. 

" Sir George I " he said, leading the way 
into the library, " when did you return ? " 
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" Just now," answered Sir George. " I 
came to you at once." 

" And on such a day ! " said Hayward. 

''It is a fitting day," replied Sir George, 
gloomily, *'for the tale I have to tell. 
Hayward," he adddd the next moment, 
" why — did you never tell me — of this 
unhappy woman — whose body you I'escUed 
from the sea ?" 

Sir George's looks, his unmistakable agi- 
tation, his broken and passionate accents, 
all alarmed Hayward, and filled him with 
a vague sense of coming ill. 

*' What has happened T asked Hayward. 
" If you mean the poor woman whose 
body was washed near to the shore at 
Sanda " 

"Yes," said Sir George, excitedly, as 
Hayward hesitated ; " I mean the woman 
whose dead body was cast up from beneath 
the wave as a witness against me. What 
do you think I am, Hayward," he con- 
tinued, pacing the room with rapid steps. 
"ShaU I teU you? This hand," he went 
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on darkly, holding out his right hand, 
" sent that woman to her doom ! " 

" My God ! " exclaimed Hayward. 

" Listen," continued Sir George, passion- 
ately, *' it is a tale of shame and pain f 
I have come to confess to you. The one 
man whose friendship and r^ I have 
sought will turn from me with shrinking 
abhorrence to-day ! " 

"That can never bel" said Hayward, 
warmly, advancing arid holding out his 
hand to Sir George. " Whatever you have 
done, nothing will change my feelings to 
you now." 

This assurance seemed a sort of conso- 
lation to Sir George's miserable heart. 
He took Hayward's hand. He looked 
with his dark sunken eyes yearningly into 
the young man s face. 

" I — ^tried," he said in a broken voice, 
"tried to do right. My mad passions 
mastered me — not meaningly did I strike 
the fatal blow." 

Then God, who judges not as men 
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judge," said Hayward, *' knows it. Dear 
Sir George," he continued, *' I earnestly 
entreat you to take some consolation from 
this thought in this unhappy hour." 

For a moment or two Sir George did 
not speak after this appeal ; and then, with 
more composure of manner than he had 
hitherto evinced, he once more looked up 
and addressed Hayward. 

** I will tell you Hie tale," he said, 
*Hhe tale of a wrecked life. To do this 
I must go back to the time when I was 
a young man of some seven or eight and 
twenty, for until then things had all gone 
fairly smooth with me. I had a good 
mother, and was fond of her, and she 
fried all she could to make my life happy. 
But about this age I took a restless fit. 
I grew weary and somewhat jaded of the 
easy and luxurious routine in which I spent 
my days. I wished for change, and I 
determined to make a lengthened tour 
over Europe. I did this, wandering from 
country to country, and about six months 
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after I left home I found myself in 
Spain. It is a wretched story, remem- 
ber, Hayward, that I have to tell you — 
wretched in the beginning — more wretched 
in the end ! " 

"Yes, I understand," said Hayward, 
as Sir George paused. 

" It was at Seville, then," continued 
Sir George, "that I formed the unhappy 
connection that blighted and finally ruined 
my life. In the house in which I was 
staying there was a young Spanish girl, 
beautiful in the dark and passionate beauty 
of her race, and an unfortunate attachment 
sprang up between us. She was the niece 
of the proprietor of the house I was in, 
and for some weeks I was constantly 
thrown with her. She was ignorant, 
and impetuous, and I was selfish and un- 
thinking. Her low birth made her no 
fitting mate for me, and in an evil hour 
I asked Catalina Mendoza to leave her 
home. Hayward, from that day I was 
a hampered and unhappy man. The poor 
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girl reproached me, and my conscience 
reproached me, and daily association with 
an uneducated and narrow-minded woman 
quickly wore away the feelings that her 
beauty had excited in my heart." 

*' I can easily believe that," said Hay- 
ward. 

" Yet I tried not to show this," said Sir 
George. " We lived together year after 
year, and travelled from city to city, and 
I tried — so heaven help me ! — to make 
her life as happy as I could. But she 
was always urging me to marry her, and 
this, for my mother s sake — for my pride's 
sake, perhaps — I refused to do. At last 
she told me she was about to become 
a mother, and on her knees implored me 
not to let our innocent child be bom 
with a brand upon its name. Then I 
did for the unborn babe what I would 
not do for the mother — I married her, 
and our child was bom after the cere- 
mony." 

" What ! " exclaimed Hayward quickly. 
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^'then you have an elder legitimate child 
to Eeggy ? " 

" Yes, I drowned the voice of conscience 
for a wanton ! " answered Sir George, 
bitterly. " Call her by no other name, 
for what is she ? Look at these letters — 
read the evidence of a vile woman's 
shame." 

As Sir George said these last words he 
placed in Hayward's hands the letters he 
had taken from Isabel's locked drawers on 
the previous day. Hayward opened one, 
glanced at the signature, and placed the 
packet on a table near. 

*' I understand," he said. '' These are 
letters that have been addressed by Cap- 
tain Warrington to Lady Hamilton ? " 

" Yes ! " said Sir George, with passionate 
emphasis. ''For this false woman's sake 
I hid away the child that is the legal heir 
to Massam 1 But I have not told you all 
— I have not told you of the dark deed 
that made me free to marry Isabel Trevor | 
I have not told you how the ring — ^the 
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pledge of a love long dead — was cast up 
from beneatli the wave to me in ven- 
geance. Hayward, ttie hand of God has 
smitten me — the dead woman's ring has 
appeared as a witness against me ! " 

*'And this unhappy woman/' said Hay- 
ward, as Sir George paused, utterly over- 
come with emotion, "that I swam out, and 
brought to shore at Sanda, was your " 

"She was my wife," said Sir George^ 
darkly and gloomily; "the low-bom wife 
of whom I was ashamed, and of whom I 
had wearied long ago ! Unhappy she was 
to bear that name — unhappy indeed to be 
wedded to a man who loved her not, and 
whose thoughts and feelings were utterly 
dissimilar to her own. It was a wretched 
marriage. As soon as she found she had 
any legal claim upon me, she ceased, or 
appeared to cease, to have any regard 
for me. We quarrelled constantly, and a 
vile habit that she had learnt of taking 
too much wine added to my aversion and 
disgust. For five long years we were 
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married, and during all these, and during 
thQ five years which preceded them, I 
never returned to England. I could not 
bear to tell my mother my secret. I 
could not bring a woman who was not 
fit to do so, to share her home, and so I 
remained away. At last my poor mother 
died, and I was almost compelled to return. 
But I did not mean to do so for long. I 
requested Hannaway to purchase me a 
yacht — ^the ill-fated Endymion — ^you under- 
stand now, do you not ? I am drawing 
near the end of my miserable tale." 

*' And this yacht was lost at Sanda ? " 
asked Hayward. 

"Yes. We sailed from Havre, and 
were cruising about the Scottish coast, 
when one night — God ! I cannot tell 
it — I cannot tell it ! " and Sir George 
paused, and covered his face with his 
hands, and groaned aloud. 

" Do not do so, then, dear Sir George," 
urged Hayward. " Spare yourself this 
terrible pain." 
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*'No, I will go on," said Sir George, 
in a broken and hollow voice. " I will 
tell you how, in a moment of mad pas- 
sion, I struck the woman I had sworn 
to love and cherish ! It was at night, as 
I have said," he continued, struggling with 
his bitter emotion, ** a moonlight night, 
and she was sitting carelessly on the bul- 
wark of the vessel, taunting me, as usual, 
with my meanness and cowardice in not 
taking her to my English home. We got 
to high words. In a moment — ^unthink- 
ingly, passionately — I struck her a blow; 
and the next, O God ! God ! she reeled 
over, and fell — ^before I could put out my 
hand to save her — ^into the sea ! " 

'' O, Sir George ! " said Hayward, deeply 
moved. 

'* We stopped the yacht," went on Sir 
George in stifled accents. '* The boats were 
got out, and hour after hour we lingered 
near the fatal spot. But she was gone ! 
As she fell overboard she gave a cry. 
That weird death cry was heard by the 
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men. I saw tliis in their faces — I saw 
them muttering and whispering together — - 
and I knew they suspected, if they were 
not sure of, the truth. This went on for 
days. 1 was afraid to go into port, lest 
they should denounce me as a murderer; 
afraid to ask them what they knew. Then 
came the storm. Amid that raging tem- 
pest their tongues were loosed. As the 
ship heeled over, and the end came, I 
heard them reviling and cursing me! 
* This is for sailing with a murderer I ' 
one man cried as the ship went down. 
Hayward, that dead man's face came back 
to me ! I was called upon to identify at 
the inquest the very man whose last words 
and looks of hate I had heard and 
seen." 

" How terrible ! how terrible ! " cried 
Hayward. 

"You know the rest now," continued 
Sir George, after pausing for a moment 
or two, when he appeared totally unable 
to proceed. "You know how I remained 
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at Sanda after the wreck, and how the 
fatal beaaty of Isabel Trevor snared me^ 
as it had snared you ! Truly and deeply 
I loved her 1 No other woman had ever 
been to me what she was, and yet I 
struggled with my feelings— telling myself 
that I had no right to form new ties — 
and that the unhappy Catalina's child was 
the legal successor to my property and my 
name. But I was rich," added Sir George, 
with a bitter ring in his deep voice, " I 
was worth winning, and she knew her 
power ! It ended in my acting with dis- 
honest cowardice. I resolved for her sake 
to suppress my legitimate heir, and rear 
him as if he were illegitimate. There was 
but one person in England who half knew, 
half guessed, the secret of my first mar- 
riage. This was Hannaway. But he was 
a man who meddled little with things that 
did not concern him; and though he knew 
of my connection with Catalina, and of 
the child's birth, he was not, I think, sure 
of the marriage. But mark how mysteri- 
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ously my sins have found me out. When 
Hannaway's death happened, I hurried to 
his house, to secure the secret of the 
child's existence from prying eyes. He had 
sent money to the person the boy was 
with from time to time, and I knew the 
receipts would be among his papers. In 
searching for these I learnt that she for 
whom I had done all this was utterly 
unworthy of my love ! Until I read her 
letters to Hannaway, I had loved Isabel 
— ^yes, loved her too well ! These letters 
turned my heart to gall. She had never 
loved me — ^had jibed and jested about me 
from the very first, to this man who was 
almost a stranger to her. Truly, from that 
day the iron entered into my soul. The 
remorse that has always pursued me seems 
now greater than I can bear." 

"Do not say so," said Hayward earn- 
estly. " It was a terrible misfortune, but 
the fatal blow was an unintentional one." 

"Yes," answered Sir George, gloomily; 
"but many and many a time before I 
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had wished that she were dead, and I 
was free. But now — could I recall her 
back to life — I would die a thousand 
deaths to have the power to do so !" 

As Sir George said this, he sank back 
on a chair, completely overcome. The 
storm was still raging outside, and the 
lurid light made the whole scene more 
impressive and tragic. The conscience- 
stricken man, whose wealth was nothing 
to him, whose love had turned to hate^ 
and whose sin had found him out, seemed 
utterly overwhelmed and broken down. 
In vain Hayward tried to comfort him. 
What, indeed, could he say? Nothing, 
as Sir George truly told him ; for in Sir 
George's heart there was the bitterness 
of death! 



CHAPTER X. 

A SOANDAL. 

On the night when Isabel left her hus- 
band's presence, after all her crooked ways, 
all her folly, and all her sin had come 
to light, she hastily summoned her maid 
Ritson, and after writing a few pencilled 
lines, placed them in the woman's hand. 

" Take these," she said, " to Captain 
Warrington; he is waiting outside. Tell 
him to get a cab, and I will join hinn at 
once." 

Then the woman spoke up tremblingly 
and eagerly, " Oh, my lady," she said, 
"don't go. Think a moment what you are 
throwing away. Go to your father's ; and 
in the morning, perhaps, Sir George " 
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'^ No/' said Isabel^ passionately^ as Bitson 
paused; ''do you think I would go there, 
and whme and beg for protection from 
Lucinda Featherstone ? No/' she repeated, 
''he has done it, I will not go back — I 
will not go back!" 

**Por Reggy's sake, for your little 
boy's sake!" urged the woman; and for 
a moment a more womanly look than the 
hard and defiant one which Isabel's face 
wore passed over it. 

She paused. The God-given, motherly 
instinct, which in her cold heart was so 
sli^t, so overgrown, and overshadowed by 
other feelings, for a moment asserted its 
sway. Then came back darker thoughts, 
the angry passions ; and the child's little 
tender touch was forgotten. 

"It is too late," she said. ''Take this 
note — ^tell him I shall come. And, Eitson, 
you stay behind and pack the jewels — 
I am not going, at least, to leave them." 
And Isabel gave a little bitter and de- 
fiimt laugh. 
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So she threw it all away ! Her good 
Dame, her young child's love, the world's 
respect and honour, and higher and hoUer 
blessings still, of which Isabel had never 
thought. And for what? Let us, oh 
reader, for a moment foUow Bitson's foot- 
steps, and see how Isabel's decision was 
received by the man for whom she had 
sacrificed so much. 

The lamplights were shining on Captain 
Warrington's handsome face, who was 
pacmg backwards and forwards in the 
streets below as Kitson approached him. 
But there was a frown on that handsome 
face. Captain Warrington hated scenes 
and exposures; and though he walked not 
in the strait and narrow way, he had 
never made himself very conspicuous in 
the broad one. He was, therefore, an- 
noyed and disconcerted. 

"I hope she's not going to get me into 
any confounded trouble," he was thinking; 
and as the thought passed through his 
mind ; he saw Kitson approaching him. . 
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He knew this woman well. She had 
carried his notes and his love-letters— the 
notes and the love-letters were all now 
lying open before Sir George — and he 
therefore advanced eagerly to meet her. 
"Well," he said, "has there been a row?" 

The woman's answer was to place Isa- 
bel's note in his hand, and as he read the 
few pencilled lines by the lamplight that 
she had sent him, a curse broke from his 
lips. 

" What 1 " he cried with passionate anger ; 
and then, with bitten Ups and knitted 
brow, he stood silent to hear the woman's 
tale — the tale that left him burdened 
with a woman for whom he had no love 
and no respect. 

The next day there was a scandal in 
Brighton. The beautiful Lady Hamilton 
had eloped, and everyone was eager to 
tell his or her neighbour the news. Then 
the scandal spread to town, and crept into 
the "society" papers, and was talked of 
and laughed about in the Clubs. Captain 
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Hugh Warrington was a man well known, 
and Lady Hamilton was a beauty; and 
so the affair made quite a sensation. By- 
and-by the story came to Yorkshire, and 
tongues were loosened, and tales were told 
that had only been whispered or suspected 
before. The dead lawyer, Mr. Hannaway, 
lying in his untimely grave, once more 
was talked of and commented on. This 
person had seen that, another something 
else. Lady Hamilton had flung away her 
feir fame, and everyone now was ready to 
help to blacken it. 

In the meanwhile, at the Park, the 
gloomy master passed his miserable days. 
It seemed now to Sir George (as he had 
told Hayward) that the hand of God had 
smitten him. A settled and profound 
melancholy oppressed him. The remorse 
that he had never succeeded in driving 
from his mind, even during his passionate 
infatuation for Isabel Trevor, now returned 
with ten-fold force. He was for ever 
haunted by his hidden crime. The woman 
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who had loved him — ^the ignorant^ once 
beautiful; Spanish woman — was now bit- 
terly revenged 1 

But he did all he could now to repair 
his wrong. He went up to town with 
Havward a few days after he had told 
binThiB dark sto.y.'Ld ,aw hi» la^er. 
and gave directions for a new will. At 
the same time he made a formal declara- 
tion of his first marriage, and instructed 
his lawyer how, in the event of his death, 
this marriage could be proved. Then he 
wrote to the Padre at Seville, who had 
charge of his till now unacknowledged son, 
and desired him to prepare the boy to 
come to England. 

"He is my heir,'* he said to Hayward; 
and Hayward, by his wish, started for 
Seville about a mpnth after Lady Hamil- 
ton had left her husband, for the purpose 
of bringmg this Spanish youth to his 
English home. 

After Hayward was gone, Sir George's 
gloom and remorse grew darker and deeper. 
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He had pressed on, with all the influence 
that his wealth and position could com- 
mandy his projected divorce from Isabel. 
But he had to wait his turn. Other men, 
,and other women too, were striving to be 
free from broken or dishonoured bonds, 
and 'Hhe Hamilton case" was one of 
many. 

So, alone — ^with some of the bitterest 
feelings that the human heart can bear 
for ever near him — Sir George lived on 
at Massam. It was a gloomy picture : a 
man beset by the darkest passions of our 
nature, and with no hope or comfort on 
which to lay his hand. Even his love 
for his little son was poisoned by the 
memory of its mother. The child had 
golden hair, and the hue of the little 
silken curls ever reminded Sir George of 
Isabel. 

With morbid self-torture. Sir George now 
constantly wore the dead woman's ring. 
He believed that it had been cast up by 
the waves as an avenging sign to him, 
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and as a token that his sin had found 
him out. Conceive, then, this crime- 
haunted man sitting in his stately home, 
with his sunken eyes fixed on the glitter- 
ing pledge of a love that had so drear 
an endl No wonder that his brain reeled 
at times, and that his reason threatened 
to give way. 

One day, when the dark spirit was upon 
him, the idea entered into his mind to go 
to Sanda to see the grave of the unhappy 
woman he once had loved. He went — 
wandering in that seaside churchyard 
among the simple gravestones that re- 
corded many an untimely end. The cruel 
sea whose waves were breaking on the 
rough brown rocks below had swallowed 
up the bread-winner, the father, the be- 
loved son. All around Sir George read 
the tragic tale. But among all the graves, 
among all the tombstones, he saw nothing 
to tell him of the one he sought. At last 
he went to Mr. Irvine, and in faltering, 
ahnost unintelligible words, asked where 



17a 



Ae wammt's hoij h^ diak Imi lMe» 



in^ and ^id «D lepesfc Ai^ tafeL 

'^llhepoGr aool had tosBed msKj- dsjs m 
flie aea^* he aaid; snd^ fittie guesaa^ the 
MgOfBtj' bb wmi mffiebng^ ke proceeded to 
deseiibe aQ the detadk of tiie dead utman^s 
appesnmee to the wBimppy ^or George. 

Then be pointed oat tiie gre&i hillock 
wliere she laj after her lomg wanderii^s. 

^Aje^ said tiie paraoii, ^ ^le deqpB 
here! Wher^ I wcaider, pocnr aea mif, 
are her firi^ids and kindred — where, per- 
haps the husband of her Iotb?" 

Witii knitted brow and l»tten Hps Sir 
Gteorge stood by md heard. Where? It 
seemed to his maddened ears at that mo- 
ment that a mocking laugh rang in the 
air. Where ? Was it some devil that 
laughed, or was Sir Greorge going mad? 
Almost with a cry of terror, he tamed 
from the grave; and the parson, in some 
surprise and dismay, foUowed him. Was 
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Sir Greorge ill? he asked; and he urged 
him in his genial way to return to rest 
and re&eah himself at the Parsonage. 

But in brief harsh words Sir George 
refused. No^ he must go — go at once, 
he said. He scarcely answered the kind 
parson's farewells. He did not know 
how anxiously the good man looked in 
his face as he rung his cold and nerveless 
hand. 

All the way on his journey home he 
heard the sea breaking on the rocks at 
Sanda. Then, as wave after wave broke 
with melancholy cadence on his ears, he 
knew he w» going mad 

But he regained Mb aelf-eontrol before he 
reached Massam. He went straight into 
the library when he got there, and found 
a letter lying there addressed to him from 
Hayward, in Spain. Hayward had found 
the boy, he told Sir George; and when he 
received this letter, he and the young 
Juan, Sir George's Spanish son, would be 
on their way to England. 
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"He is a handsome lad," wrote Hay- 
ward, "with dark fiery eyes, and an 
imperious manner." As Sir George read 
these words, he seemed to see again the 
beautiful and passionate face of the unhappy 
mother, as he had first seen it in the 
bright jdays of her girlish love ; long years 
had passed since then. The ardent love 
had first grown cold, and then had turned 
to weariness and hate. But Sir George 
forgot all this now. He only saw the 
young Spanish girl, with her dark eyes 
fixed on his, and felt her rosy lips in 
their first fond kiss of love ! 

And the boy — ^how could he meet the 
boy ? —he began asking himself. " Where 
is my mother ? " he would say, " Where ? " 

As Sir George repeated this last word 
again and again, he was concious that 
his self-control was once more passing 
away, and that the gloomy terrors of a 
madhouse awaited him. 

"But I shall never go there," he de- 
cided ; and so deUberately and determi- 
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nately he made up his mind to end his 
miserable life. 

He took out a pistol and loaded it, and 
then, with heavy weary footsteps, he went 
upstairs to kiss the little child. The baby- 
boy was asleep, and made no sign ; but 
the nurse saw that the stem-eyed gloomy 
man had left a tear on the rosy dimpled 
cheek. 

''His bad wife has broken his heart," 
said the head nurse indignantly, after he 
was gone. " I said how it would end, 
when her ladyship, indeed ! could not bear 
to hear the little angel cry just after he 
was bom ! " 

After Sir George left the nursery he 
went out silently into the night. It was 
bleak and wet and the wind was sighing 
through the trees in the deserted park, 
and the grass was dank and sKppery. But 
Sir George noticed none of these things. 
He was about to take a leap in the dark; 
to begin a journey to an unknown land t 
So he heard the wind, but he heeded it 
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■oiy and the lam fdl in great hexwj dmpB 
on Ids £aee^ but he nerer w^ped diem 
awaj. He knew what he was Aokag, hat 
he knew abo that this power woold not 
last for lofog. He felt^ in &ct^ that he 
was going mad, and that his mind was 
gi^ii^ way firom the pndcxiged and teniUe 
strain that had Mien iqpcm it. 

There was a long green arcade of trees 
in the park^ where, in his early manhood, 
he had often lain and dreamed in the 
sammer time a young man's romantic 
dreams. They seemed to pass before his 
mental vision now, when ihey had all 
ended in failure and in shame. He had 
done not good, but evil, he kept repeat- 
mg to himself; and so, despairingly and 
darkly, he went to his self-condemned 
doom. 

He never uttered a prayer. How could 
he pray ? Ah ! poor soul, let us then pray, 
when that death shot rang through the 
still woods, and when with a wild cry 
Sir George fell quivering on the grass. 
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There was no one to receive his last 
breath — no one to see his eyes grow dim 
or close them. He died where he fell — 
beneath the green arcade where he had 
dreamed his young dreams, and which 
waved over his still form after his wasted 
and mihappy life wa^ done. 



VOL. III. N 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE BITTKR BHD. 

Whsn the morning broke, and the birds 
b^an to stir among the trees in the 
woods of Massam, and the hares and 
rabbits to peep out their brown heads 
from the misty undergrowth, a harried 
footstep came stealthily along beneath the 
green arcade of trees where Sir George's 
body lay. 

He (was a hunted man^ this new-comer ; 
hunted, desperate. He had been a clerk, 
and had tried to rob his master, and the 
police were closely on his track. But he 
knew the woods of Massam, and he had 
lain hidden there for days; and now, 
desperate,! hungry, almost penniless, he was 
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about to try in the early dawn to make 
his escape. 

Suddenly, as he half ran, half tramped 
along, he came to the spot where Sir 
George lay dead. Even amid his own 
terror he stopped at the ghastly sight 
The white face and the half open eyes 
fixed upon the sky were terrible enough 
to make him, for a few moments at least, 
forget his fear. He knelt down and 
opened Sir George's waistcoat to feel if 
his heart were still. As he did so, the 
clink of gold fell upon his ears. The 
penniless starving man started at the 
sound. A second glance convinced him 
that Sir George was dead, and a second 
thought that he might a& well make the 
best of the chance that had fallen in his 
way. 

So he took Sir George's gold with his 
trembling hands. He took also the dead 
man's watch, his pocket-book, and his outer 
coat, and then fled away down the winding 
paths of the woods, as he had fled before. 
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And all the day passed, and no other 
footstep drew near. The sun rose up and 
shone, and the birds sang, and the sun 
went down, and the birds were silent, and 
still Sir George lay there alone. There 
was no one, in fact, who dared to make 
any inquiries about him. He had gone 
out, and left no word; and who was he 
accountable to? Thus, at least, the ser- 
vants argued, and thus for two days Sir 
George's body lay in the woods. But on 
the third it was discovered. A young 
keeper going his rounds in the early 
morning had his attention attracted by 
the whines and agitation of his dog. He 
turned out of his way to see what was 
disturbing the intelligent creature, and 
came upon Sir George, lying dead. 

Robbed and murdered. This was the 
verdict of all who heard the tale. Every- 
thing valuable about Sir George's person 
was gone, and the pistol also with which 
he had destroyed his life had disappeared. 
There was a hunted man who knew better, 
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but the hunted man very naturally was 
silent. All the country round was searched, 
and the woods trampled by many feet, but 
no clue was ever found. The hunted man 
had two days' start, and he made good 
use of them, and of the gold he had taken 
from Sir George. 

So when Hayward and the young Spanish 
boy reached Massam, this tale of murder 
was told them. Hayward was utterly 
overcome by the news, and overwhelmed 
with grief about the death of Sir George. 
All the way home this yoimg man had 
been promising himself how he would devote 
his life to comfort and console his friend. 
He only knew Sir George's dark secret. 
He only, when he heard the tale of mur- 
der, felt doubt as well as grief in his heart. 

He went up alone to the gorgeously and 
gloomily-decked room where the remains of 
the rich man lay in state. Sir George 
was in his coflSn, but it was yet unclosed; 
and the stem, handsome, white face looked 
stem and handsome still. 
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But he was not unmoumed. Hayward 
knelt down and kissed the cold brow and 
hand of his dead friend. Then in heart* 
felt and broken accents he began to pray. 
Oh 1 could he have known of the wild 
agony that had wrung Sir George's heart 
before he had gone out to die ! But 
he knew enough ; knew of the wearing 
remorse, of the passionate disappointment 
and pain. 



Before they carried him away, Hayward 
took up the boy, young Juan, to see his 
father's face. The lad showed very little 
sign of emotion. Somehow there was a 
sense of wrong in his heart, and he had 
already guessed the truth of the stain on 
his mother's name. He was a proud, 
handsome youth, with dark eyes, and, as 
Hayward had written to Sir George, with 
haughty and imperious ways. So he stood 
and looked at his dead father; and then, 
with undimmed eyes, turned away. 
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But Hayward was a true mourner. 
With a pale, haggard, face he followed his 
friend to the grave. In that long proces- 
sion he alone knew the truth of the sad 
life that now was done. But before the 
day was over, many knew of Sir George's 
first marriage, and how the young Spanish 
boy claimed to be his heir. 

After the ceremony was over, the Lon- 
don lawyer, who had come down for the 
occasion, read aloud Sir George's last will. 
In this he formally made a declaration of 
his first marriage with CataUna Mendoza, 
and of the birth of their son. To this son 
he left Massam, and the chief of the 
princely fortune that he had inherited. 
But he left also a large fortune to his 
infant son Beginald; and to his 'Mear 
friend PhiKp Hayward," he bequeathed 
the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds^ 
and left him also the guardianship of his 
two sons; beseeching them always to look 
upon him with respect and affection. 

With surprised glances the funeral guests 
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looked at each other after the will was 
read. There had always been a mystery 
about Sir George's life, they were thinking 
— so this was the mystery — ^this Spanish 
marriage a^d this SpaihTon. And what 
a fortunate young fellow this Hayward 
had been, was the next thought that oc- 
curred to some of those present, who rue- 
fully reflected how convenient it would 
have been if Sir George Hamilton had 
left such a sum of ready money to them. 
But there was no one there who made 
any dispute about the will. Mr. Trevor 
was not present, though he had been in- 
vited to be so ; but the proud, vain old 
man's heart was almost broken by his 
daughter's shame. 

At first he could not believe it. " It 
is a lie, a horrible invention ! " he cried. 
But when all doubt was over, and when 
the proposed divorce between Sir George 
and Lady Hamilton was openly talked of, 
the sqjiire bowed his grey head, and told 
his wife that he thought it would kill him. 
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In vain Lucinda tried to comfort him. 
The squire's vanity was one of his strongest 
characteristics^ and his daughter's miscon- 
duct had wounded his vanity to the very 
quick. So when the news of Sir Greorge's 
tragic end reached Sanda^ the old man 
would not move in the matter. He refused 
to go to the funeral when asked to do so, 
and thus there was no one present who 
had any right or authority to resist the 
will. Young Juan Mendoza, therefore, 
who had hitherto borne his mother's maiden 
name, walked out from the room where 
his unhappy father's last testament was 
read Sir Juan Hamilton, the owner of the 
broad lands of Massam, and apparently in 
undisputed possession of his new wealth. 

It was a great change of fortune also to 
Hayward. Twenty-five thousand pounds, 
and one thousand a year for managing the 
property, made him seem ahnost a rich 
man. But he felt a very sad one. He 
had learned to care very deeply for Sir 
George; and his miserable story, his re- 
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morse, and his bitter gloom, had filled the 
young man's heart with intense pity and 
sympathy for his unhappy friend. But 
now it was all over. He could not try 
to lighten the burden which had been too 
heavy for Sir George's strength to bear. 

Among the many letters which Hay- 
ward received about this time, concerning 
the tragedy that had happened in the 
woods at Massam, was one from Horace 
Jervis. Hayward felt his face flush and 
his hands tremble when he read it. It 
was just like the writer, all kindness and 
thought for others, and here and there 
Hilda's name appeared. " My dear wife 

was with me " and so on. She was 

evidently a dear wife, dear and well- 
beloved, as she deserved to be, Hayward 
thought with all his heart. But this 
letter, nevertheless, left a sort of aching 
void and pain in his breast. 

" Do come and see us," Jervis wrote ; 
and aa Hayward was forced to be in town 
a few days after he received it, for the 
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purpose of proving Sir George's will, he 
made up his mind to call upon his old 
friends. 

He sent in his card when he arrived 
at the neat, modest, well-furnished house 
that Jervis had taken for his wife, and 
while he WBB rather nervously standing in 
the drawing-room, expecting HUda's en- 
trance, a lady entered, who, for a moment, 
he actually thought was Hilda. 

** Hilda I " he said, rather in an agitated 
voice, holding out his hand ; but without 
any agitation the lady placed her hand 
in his. 

"Mr. Hay ward T' she said, smiling, "I 
must introduce myself. I am not Hilda 
— ^Mrs. Jervis, but I am Marion Marston, 
Hilda's sister. I daresay you have often 
heard of me? At least, I have often 
heard of you," she added, with another 
smile. 

Upon this Hayward looked at the young 
lady before him, and saw one of those 
strange family likenesses which we some- 
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times see in faces which are yet very 
different to each other. In features the 
sisters were extremely alike, but Marion's 
expression waa totally different to Hilda's. 
It lacked the pathetic sweetness of the 
younger sister's, for Marion's nature had 
grown harder in her days of trouble, while 
Hilda had only become more tender and 
more sad. 

But still Marion Marston was a very 
good-lookmg girl. She was Kvely and 
agreeable also, and was bent upon making 
herself pleasant to Hayward. 

"Hilda has told me of what we owe 
you," she said, with some feeling in her 
voice — "little Ned's life, and I know not 
what. In fact, Hilda says that we can 
never repay you for all your kindness." 

As Marion said this she looked very 
kindly at Hayward ; while Hayward was 
wondering what made her voice so differ- 
ent to Hilda's. 

"Your sister is a great friend of mine," 
he said. "I trust that she is well?" 
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" Oh, yes," replied Marion ; " and she 
will be here directly. She is busy dis- 
tributing some blankets, or something of 
that kind, to some of Mr. Jervis's poor 
people. You know," she continued, with 
a little laugh, "I have only one fault to 
find with my new brother-in-law, and that 
is — ^he is too good." 

" It is a good fault," said Hayward, 
smiUng. 

" Yes," said Marion ; and she also 
smiled. Jervis had at least been very 
good to her, and Marion owed him some 
gratitude. He had, in fact, offered her a 
home, as well as little Ned ; and when 
Hayward first went to Jervis's house, he 
found that Marion lived there, and that 
the tired and hard- worked governess was 
now a welcome guest beneath her brother- 
in-law's kindly roof. 

Just when Marion Marston and Hay- 
ward were speaMng of Jervis, the room 
door again opened, and this time Hilda 
entered. For a moment she did not speak 
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as Hay ward held her hand tightly clasped; 
for a moment a slight contraction and a 
pallor passed over her face^ but the next 
she recovered herself^ and looked up with 
her calm, soft, grey eyes into his face. 

There had passed over her expression 
a nameless change since Hayward had 
seen her. He could not tell what it was, 
but her face was altered. She was kind 
and gentle in her manner to him, and 
said how glad Mr, Jervis would be to see 
him, but everythmg she said sounded sad. 
Yet she never said anything sad. But 
she had none of the changfe and brigfhtness 

a ma^er which di^ti^U* .a happy 
woman. The petulant gaiety with which 
a loving wife will at times talk to her 
husband, was totally absent in Hilda's 
manner to Jervis. She was tender, gentle, 
and considerate to him in everything — 
"the sweetest, best of women," Jervis 
told Hayward — ^but Hayward felt somehow 
that all this sweetness and gentleness arose 
rather from duty than from love. 
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He stayed to dine with them, and every- 
thing in Hilda's house was arranged to 
perfection. She was a good housekeeper, 
and spared no trouble to keep everything 
in order. It was a pleasant Uttle dinner- 
party. Marion Marston exerted herself to 
be very agreeable, and Jervis was all 
kindness and geniaUty. Then, when the 
sisters retired together to the drawing- 
room, Marion began to talk of HaywanL 

"I declare I have half lost my heart 
already," she said, laughing. " How charm- 
ing he is ! I only wish he would take a 
£Emcy to me, Hilda." 

The younger sister suppressed a sigh, 
and answered kindly, '^Well, I am sure you 
could get no one better, my dear." 

'^And he's weU off, isn't he now?" 
continued Marion, inquiringly. 

" Yes," answered Hilda, slowly. " But," 
she added, after a moment's thought^ 
" don't think of him for that, dear. Philip 
Hayward deserves to be loved for him^ 
self alone." 
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'* But one must Kve, you know," said 
Marion, with another laugh ; and Hilda 
bent down her head and gave a low, soft 
sigh, which her sister did not hear. 

Strange to say, at that moment Hay- 
ward was sitting downstairs, wondering if 
Marion Marston would suit him for a 
wife. " She is good-looking, lively, and 
very agreeable," he was thinking ; and 

she is Hilda's sister " But this last 

thought did not add to her attractions 
in Hayward's mind. Hilda's sister — 
Hilda, whose sweet, grave face wore such 
a sad look to Hayward's eyes. But then 
he must not think of Hilda; and so he 
went up-stairs determined to be very 
agreeable to Marion. 

Marion was dehghted, and responded to 
his advances very eagerly. The two sat 
together chatting and laughing, and then 
Marion sang and played. Hilda was very 
quiet. She sat stitching, stitching on, 
mechanically, at some coarse, hard work. 
All her life had been hard, hard work. 
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she was thinking — ^yes, all her life. But 
she must bear it — she must go on with it 
—it was Gkxi's will, and she must submit. 

" Hilda," cried Marion, from the other 
side of the room, "will you go with us 
to-morrow to the Exhibition of Water- 
Colours ? I was telling Mr. Hayward 
about that lovely piece of woodland, 
painted by Horace's fnend." 

" Yes, I will go with you," answered 
Hilda ; but the patient ring in her voice, 
the touch of suppressed pain that she 
could not hide, was heard by Hayward ; 
and he rose from Marion's side and went 
and stood by Hilda. 

" What are you manufacturing ? " he 
said, touching Hilda's coarse work. 

" Clothes for Horace's poor," said Hilda, 
in her gentle way, glancing up as Hay- 
ward addressed her ; and as Hayward 
stood looking at her sweet face he sighed 
deeply. 

Yes, he had thrown away this dear 
woman's love, he was thinking, for what? 

VOL. III. o 
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For false smiles that meant nothing, and 
for honeyed words whose very sweetness 
was their sting. Truly, Isabel Trevor had 
cost him dear. But for her 

"Mr. Hayward," said Marion, interrupt- 
ing his reverie and coming to his side, 
''let us settle about to-morrow. Will you 
come here to lunch, and we can go to 
the Exhibition afterwards ? " 

" Yes," said Hayward, looking round, " if 
your sister wiU go with us." 

" Oh, yes, I will go anywhere," said 
Hilda ; and so they fixed it. All the next 
day Hay ward was with the sisters. Marioa 
evidently thought that she was making a 
conquest, and Hayward did not care to 
undeceive her. " She would do very well," 
he began to think. What was the good 
of thinking of Hilda? he ought to have, 
thought of her long ago. So he talked to 
Marion, and Hilda walked gravely and 
quietly beside them. 

Hayward stayed two days in town, and 
then returned to Massam. He had lived 
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at the Park since Sir George's death, for 
an especial clause of Sir George's will had 
appointed him guardian to his two sons. 
Thus, when he arrived he was surprised 
by the mysterious air with which the 
butler received him. 

"Can I speak a few words in private, 
Mr. Hayward ? '' half- whispered the man ; 
and he led Hayward at once into the 
library, carefully closing the door behind 
them. 

" Who do you think has arrived, sir ? " 
he said, still lowering his voice. 

" Arrived ? How can I tell ? " answered 
Hayward. 

" My lady came yesterday,'* said the 
butler, with some small pleasure in his 
heart, perhaps, to be the bearer of such 
momentous news. "She informed us that 
she intends to dispute the late Sir George's 
will, and claim the title for her son, the 
infant Mr. Reginald." 

As the butler gave Hayward this in- 
formation the handle of the library door 
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turned sharply ; and when Hayward and 
the man looked round to see who was the 
intruder, Isabel, Lady Hamilton, stood on 
the threshold. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



A woman's proposal. 



Isabel came slowly forward as Hayward 
and the butler looked round. Her face was 
pale, and her expression waa determined 
and defiant. Some shame there must have 
been in her heaxt, some shrinking ; but she 
scarcely showed this. Yet for a moment 
her eyes fell when she met Hayward's 
indignant and scornful glance. 

" You are surprised to see me V she 
began. " Yet can you wonder at me 
coming here to defend the rights of my 
son?" 

'^ His rights are not attacked that I 
know of/' answered Hayward, briefly and 
coldly. 
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"Then what about this base-born boy, 
who now clauns to be the heir of Massam T 
retorted Isabel. 

"He is simply Sir George's eldest son 
by his first marriage," replied Hayward, 
in the same cold tone. 

" And you believe this ? " said Isabel, 
passionately. " You believe this lie that 
Sir George invented to show his hate to 
me ! But I do not believe it," she con- 
tinued, " I believe this boy to be Sir 
George's son; but his natural son." 

" I cannot dispute the question with 
you," said Hayward. 

" Why ? " asked Isabel. " Leave the 
room," she said, in her old imperious way, 
to the butler. " I wish to speak in pri- 
vate to Mr. Hayward." 

" I cannot stay " began Hayward ; 

but with a wave of her hand Isabel pointed 
to the door, and the butler was thus com- 
pelled to go. When they were alone the 
expression of Isabel's face changed, and 
a softer look came over it. 
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" Hayward," she said, and then paused ; 
but Hayward never looked at her. He 
stood there cold^ embarrassed^ and silent — 
the man who had once loved her with 
such passionate love. 

" I do not plead for myself," continued 
Isabel, in her syren voice, glancing at 
Hay ward's stem face, "but for the boy. 
Whatever I am — ^however they may have 
blackened my character, little Reggy is 
not to blame." 

" You mistake the whole thing, I think," 
said Hayward. " Sir George before his 
death acknowledged his first marriage, and 
by his will left young Juan the heir to 
Massam. Aft;er his unhappy death this 

will was proved therefore, no one can 

dispute it." 

" I wiU, then," said Isabel, angrily ; 
" the will of a madman ! Hush, do not 
interrupt me," she continued, as Hayward 
was about to speak. " I know what you 
would say — that it is your duty, and so 
on. But, Hayward, is this justice ? Ton 
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talk of Sir George's unhappy death, but 
what about my unhappy marriage ? Do 
you know how this man treated me? 
Cruelly, most cruelly ! He found out I 
never loved him; that I loved — well, I 
must not say — ^you would not beUeve me, 
I suppose — ^but, at least, that I did not 
love him!'' 

" No, I would not believe you," said 
Hayward, bitterly, as Isabel paused. 

" But why T said Isabel. " Have you 
heard the truth of my story ? Do you 
know that he turned me out of the house 
at Brighton ? People say that I ran away 
with Captain Warrington, but people were 
wrong ; I did not run away with Captain 
Warrington, but my husband thrust me 
out of doors." 

" He had good cause ! " said Hayward, 
with bitter indignation in his voice and 
manner. 

" Yes," said Isabel ; *'good cause — I never 
loved him." 

As Isabel said this, Hayward lifted his 
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eyes and looked at the beautiful face that 
had brought so much ruin and shame. 
Isabel stood there pale and daring. She 
had always liked Hayward ; liked him in 
her cold selfish way^ and she had been 
so used to triumph over the hearts of 
men, that she thought she would triumph 
now. 

"Hayward!" she said presently; and 
this time her voice was very soft and 
low, and her bright eyes fell, and her 
bosom heaved. " Hayward !" 

" Well ? " said the young man, sharply 
and briefly. 

"Don't judge me as others judge me," 
went on Isabel, in the same soft pleading 
tones. "You, at least, should be lenient 
— ^you, for whose sake I could never love 
my husband.'' 

Hayward made no answer. She was 
lying to him, he told himself, so he let 
her go on. 

"I was unhappy," continued Isabel, aft^er 
a moment's pause, "unhappy and reckless. 
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I flirted with these men — ^flirted — ^and they, 
it wajs folly, of course, but they learnt to 
like me too well. This was the truth 
about all those stupid letters that you 
read from Mr. Hannaway, and, I suppose, 
from Captain Warrington. Do you under- 
stand now? Sir George was madly jealous 
because I had no love to give him — and 
I was careless and unhappy because " 

As Isabel said this last word she raised 
her eyes to Hayward's face. There was 
a dark red flush on his usually pale skin, 
and this sign of emotion emboldened her 
to go on. 

" Do you understand now, Hayward ? " 
she said — ^'imderstand how a woman can 
love, and yet sacrifice that love to pride 
and ambition? I did this. I was badly 
brought up, and I was vain and proud. 
I accepted Sir George — and then — ^then 
learnt to care for you." 

'* Yes," said Hayward, with a kind of 
gasp, "go on — let me hear the whole 
story." 
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"It is easily told/' answered Isabel. 
*'As I said, I was vain and proud — and 
you were poor." 

" A poor tutor ! " interrupted Hay ward, 
with quivering curling lips. 

"At least," continued Isabel, "you were 
not in a worldly point of view a fitting 
match for me. So I di'ove you away — 
that dark and dismal day in the picture 
gallery — and until you were gone I never 
knew the true feelings of my heart I I 
was engaged to Sir George — Abound to him 
by my own wish — and pride, ambition, 
vanity, all urged me to keep my word. 
I did keep it — I married — I became Lady 
Hamilton of Massam; and then I found 
out what I had flung away. I was weary 
of my new position and my wealth before 
I came back here as a bride, but most 
weary of the gloomy selfish man whose 
name I bore 1 So I was ready to rush 
into any folly — any madness. You know 
all about poor Hannaway? Shall I tell 
you now about Captain Warrington ? " 
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"Have you any motive for telling me?" 
asked Hayward, in a passion-stifled voice. 

" Yes, I have," answered Isabel. " I 
wish to cleai* . myself, to a certain extent 
at least, in your eyes. Well, as I said, 
you know about Mr. Hannaway? After 
this affair Sir George turned absolutely to 
hate me ! If he could say a cruel thing, 
if he could do a cruel thing, he did it. 
At last, after Miss Marston s wedding, I 
could bear it no longer, and went to 
Brighton. This Captain Warrington was 
there. I flirted with him, and he flirted 
with me. He wrote me foolish letters, 
and I answered them, and was reckless 
and careless about being seen with him 
constantly in public." 

"Yes," again said Haywaxd, in the same 
husky tones. 

" Then one night," went on Isabel, " Sir 
George arrived, and ordered me, just as 
if I were a dog, to have my things 
packed, and to return at once to Massam. 
As we were talking, his eyes fell on a 
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ring lying on the dressing-table. It was 
one of the rings that dead woman wore, 
whose body you brought to shore at 
Sanda. Sir George sprang upon it like a 
tiger 1 Then he demanded where I got 
it. I refused to teU him. I was going 
to a concert with Mrs. Woodford and her 
brother, and I asked Sir George — ^mark 
this, please, Hayward — ^to go with me. But 
no. He bid me go, and then as soon as* 
I was out of the house he broke open my 
locks — read Captain Warrington's foolish 
letters — and, when I came back, cooUy 
and literally turned me out of the house I " 

"And you went '^ 

"To Mrs. Woodford. Then I went to 
Paris with another lady, and Captain 
Warrington escorted us there — ^but I did 
not run away with Captain Warrington, 
and in Paris I scarcely saw him." 

"And your motive for telling me all 
this?" again said Hayward. 

Isabel cast down her beautiful eyes. 
Then she put out one of her ungloved 
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hands^ and laid it pleadingly on Hay- 
ward's arm. 

"I am free now, Hayward," she said, 
almost in a whisper. "I know now how 
mad a thing I did before— this tune I 
shall not marry for ambition " 

As she said this Hayward turned away, 
and covered his face with his hand. 

"We are both still young," continued 
Isabel; "let us forget the past — let 

us " But with something between an 

exclamation and a cry, Hayward inter- 
rupted her," 

" Hush, hush ! " he said, " do not stain 
your womanhood any more." 

What do you mean ? " asked Isabel. 
This ! " exclaimed Hayward, passion- 
ately, looking round and facing her. " You 
have told me this long story, and for 
what? Because you are free, you say — 
free, do you mean to marry me ? " 

"Yes," said Isabel, though in a half- 
frightened tone ; for his manner was so 
excited and so strange. 






\ 
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" Then shall I tell you the truth ? " said 
Hayward, vehemently. " Shall I tell you 
that before I would take your hand in 
mine^ before I would call you by the sacred 
name of wife, I would put a pistol to my 
throat and end it all ! What ! " he con- 
tinned; "do you think I am mad? Do 
you think I have forgotten Sir George's 
broken heart and shame-stained name ? 
Do you think I have forgotten the smiles 
and looks with which you wiled me on, 
or the false words with which you deceived 
poor Han na way, and turned your hus- 
band's heart to gall?" 

" How dare you I " exclaimed Isabel, 
with flashing eyes and burning cheeks, as 
Hayward paused; "how dare you speak 
to me thus ? " 

" Because you have lost all claim to re- 
spect or honour," said Hayward, "Because 
you have been lying to me ever since you 
came into this room — trying to deceive me 
as you deceived me long ago. But a man. 
wakes up from his foUy sometimes," he con- 
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tinaedy with a bitter laugh. " Shall I tell 
you, Lady Hamilton, the day I woke up 
from mine? Do you remember the day 
when Hilda Marston was married? She 
was a good girl, and I had learned to love 
her then with a better love than I ever 
gave to you. But that day ended my 
delusion completely." 

" And how, pray, was that ? " asked Isa- 
bel, scornfully throwing back her head. 

" I opened the billiard-room door," an- 
swered Hayward, "and stood unnoticed a 
few minutes there. Do you understand 
now ? You were there, and Captain War- 
^rington— the man whom you have just 
been telling me was nothing to you ? " 

As these bitter words passed Hayward's 
lips Lady Hamilton's face turned scarlet, 
and then grew suddenly pale. She saw at 
that moment that her power over Hay- 
ward was ended for ever. She had been 
found out. Her falseness had been brought 
home to her, and her cunning words had 
returned as stabs to her own breast. But 
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she had one weapon left, and she used 
it. 

" I have been a fool/' she said, con- 
temptuously, after a moment's thought. " I 
came into this room intending to conciliate 
you; intending to atone to you in some 
way for the disappointment that you have 
so often reproached me with, when you — a. 
tutor in a country school — forgot yourself 
so far as to dare to make love to me» 
But I had another motive," she went on 
vindictively, "as well as this amiable one t 
Can you guess what I mean ? No — I wiU 
tell you, then — I wished to spare the 
memory of Sir George ! " 

" How ? " said Hayward, sharply. 

"I am not quite an idiot, you know/' 
continued Lady Hamilton, "and I can lay 
this thing to that when I choose to do so. 
How about the dead woman's ring, the 
sight of which startled Sir George almost 
to madness — ^the dead woman whose body 
was washed to shore at Sanda, days before 
the wreck of Sir George's yacht — ^the dead 

VOL. II. p 
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woman who was Sir George's mistress 
— the mother of the base-born youth who 
claims to be his heir ? " 

Isabel paused after she had made this 
speech, and she saw in a moment that it 
had struck home to Hayward's heart. So 
she had hit the right nail on the head 
at last, she thought. Hayward knew Sir 
George's secret — ^knew of the guilty deed 
that she had but guessed at. 

" Do you see now what I mean ? " she 
said. **You pretended to be, or were, 
fond of Sir George ; do you wish his 
name to be branded as a murderer s ? " 

"You have no proof," said Hayward, 
quickly and passionately. 

*' A hundred proofe," repUed Isabel. 
"First, this woman's body was washed 
ashore days before the wreck of the yacht. 
Then, do you think that I could live with 
Sir George, and not see that he was 
weighed down by remorse? Do you think 
I heard no muttered words in his sleep 
that I could not understand then, but 
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which I do now ? Do you think that when 
he first saw that ring that he hid his 
guilt? With a cry he exclaimed that his 

sm had found him out and from that 

hour, I knew that Sir George had mur- 
dered this woman 1 " 

" Be silent ! be silent !" cried Hay ward, 
in uncontrollable emotion. 

"No, I will not be silent 1" said IsabeL 
" I will proclaim his deed ! I will blacken 
his name as he blackened mine, unless you 
will help me to do what I came here to 
do — protect the rights, of my son." 

" How can I do it ? " said Hayward. 
" Sir George was married to this Spanish 
woman, and their son was bom after this 
marriage. My hands are tied — I cannot 
help you." 

*' Do you know that he went down to 
Sanda to see her grave T said Isabel. 
"Do you know that Mr. Irvine thought 
that he was mad at least, and that the 
servants here all declare that for days 
before his death— nay, for weeks — ^he was 
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not in his right mind ? Upon this plaa 
the will can be thrown aside. Sir George 
was mad when he made it — ^mad when he 
declared a marriage which in all human 
probability never took place." 

"Lady Hamilton," said Hayward, "do 
Hot deceive yourself. This marriage did 
take place. I saw the priest in Seville 
who married them-^the priest who had 
diarge, until I brought him here, of this 
yoimg Juan." 

" Then you intend to stand by the 
will?" said Isabel, and her lip curled. 
" The will that gives you twenty-five 
tiiousand pounds, and at the same time 
brands your late dear friend's name as 
a murderer's." 

"I will endeavour to do my duty, what- * 
ever is the consequence," said Hayward, 
firmly. 

"This, then, will be the consequence," 
retorted Isabel. " I mean to dispute the 
will. I mean — ^as you will have it so — 
to let the world know the truth about 
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Sir George!" And having said tiiis, 
Isabel turned and left the room, leaving 
Hayward a prey to the most miserable 
reflections. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A LAWSUIT, 

All that night Hayward never slept. 
How could he stop this vindictive woman's 
tongue, he was thinking ; how save Sir 
George's memory from the awful charge 
with which she was about to blacken it? 

"But, for the child's sake, for Uttle 
Reggy's sake, surely she will be persua- 
ded," at last he began to hope. So in the 
early morning he decided to seek another 
interview with Isabel. 

He went down to breakfast late, weary 
and heartsore. A little note was lying on 
the table, addressed to him, when he 
entered the breakfast-room, and the hand- 
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writing on this he at once recognized as 
Isabel's. Eagerly, then, he opened it, 
and read the following words:— 

"Dear Mr. Hayward, — As you have 
refused to help me, and are determined 
to stand by the will that wrongs my son 
and provides so handsomely for yourself, 
I am determined to do what I consider 
I have full right to do, namely, take 
charge of my own child. When you re- 
ceive this, therefore, I shall have left 
Massam, and taken little Reggy with me. 
Do not attempt to interfere with me. 
I understand that Sir George intended to 
endeavour to obtain a divorce from me if 
he had lived; but, luckily for Reggy and 
myself, he is dead, and I am not divorced, 
but am Lady Hamilton of Massam still. 
When you leave the Park, and take away 
the base-bom boy that you have brought 
there, I may return to Massam ; until 
then, I shall remain in town, and take 
immediate steps to overturn the will of 
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that unhappy madman^ whose crimes, I 
suppose, had upset his reason. 

'' I remain, yours truly, 

" Isabel Hamilton.' 

Hayward read this letter and then 
seized the room-bell, and began ringing it 
violently. The butler appeared hastily 
to answer his simmions. 

" Is Lady Hamilton gone ? " he asked 
the moment the man came into the room. 

" Yes, her ladyship left an hour ago,** 
replied the butler, " in time to catch the 
early train south. Her ladyship informed 
us last night," he added, '*of her inten- 
tions; and said that it was by your wish 
that she and the infant. Master Reginald, 
were leaving." 

"And she has taken the child?" said 
Hayward. 

"Yes, the child and the head nurse," 
answered the man ; and Hayward felt at 
that moment that Isabel had completely 
out-witted him. 
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But he was little Reginald's guardian, 
as well as young Juan's. He therefore 
determined at once to follow Isabel, and 
started for town two hours after she had 
done so. 

But when he got there he could not 
find her. He went to nearly all the 
principal hotels, but still he could hear 
nothing of Lady Hamilton. Then he 
went to the lawyer who had drawn out 
Sir George's last will. 

This gentleman was a jovial, smiling 
man, with a pleasant face and a smooth 
and pleasant tongue, and he listened smil- 
ingly to Hayward's tale. 

" She has no chance," he said, when the 
story was finished. " She may dispute 
Sir George's will, but unless she can prove 
he was out of his senses when he instructed 
it to be drawn out and signed it, the will 
will hold good. And," added the lawyer, 
"her own misconduct and Sir George's 
projected divorce from her will fittally 
damage any evidence she can produce.'* 
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-And you think the marriage with tUs 
Spanish woman — ^with young Juan's mother, 
can be proved ? " asked Hayward. 

'^ Certainly ; Sir Greorge instructed me 
how in the event of his death it could 
be proved," answered the lawyer. " There 
is no doubt, I suppose," he added, "that 
Sir George's death was a case of murder, 
and not of suicide ? " 

"Everything valuable that he had about 
his person had disappeared," said Hay- 
ward, " and there was no weapon near 
where he was found with which he 
could have inflicted the fatal wound." 

The lawyer looked thoughtful. 

" He had disappeared two days, had he 
not," he said, after a moment's silence, 
"before his remains were discovered? It 
would be a weak point in our case if there 
were any idea of suicide." 

" But " began Hayward, and then 

he, too, was silent. He was afraid, in fact 
to speak — afraid to think of the dark sus- 
picion which sometimes involuntarily had 
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crossed his mind regarding Sir George*s 
tragic death. 

"Well, we shall hear from her ladyship, 
I suppose, in a few days," said the lawyer. 
" In the meanwhile, I have no doubt 
that her little son is quite safe in her 
hands." 

They did hear from her ladyship in a 
few days. In fact. Lady Hamilton at 
once took formal proceedings to dispute 
her late husband's will. He was insane, 
she stated, at the time it was made, and 
her lawyers gave her cause to suppose 
that she might win her case. 

Sir George had been undoubtedly strange 
in his conduct for a long time, and after his 
miserable discovery of his wife's guilt, and 
of the dead woman's ring, at Brighton, his 
gloom and eccentricity had been obvious 
and remarkable. Then this will had been 
made after these events. And his sudden 
and violent death was also in her favour. 
Had he really been murdered ? Isabel 
instructed her lawyers to endeavour to 
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Hayward and smiled. Then Hayward was 
called ; but during a sharp cross-examina- 
tion he firmly stated his belief that Sir 
George was in his sane mind at the time 
the will was made. It was made, he 
said, after Lady Hamilton had left her 
husband, and after Sir George had deter- 
mined to acknowledge his first marriage 
with CataUna Mendoza. He had not 
acknowledged this until the present Lady 
Hamilton had left her home, and he then 
stated to Hayward that he had an elder 
legitimate son by this first marriage. This 
son he had left his heir, while in his sane 
mind, Hayward believed, and his marriage 
with CataUna Mendoza was an undoubted 
fact. 

But it is useless to go on with a long 
story, and to relate all the evidence and 
counter-evidence that was given during a 
case that lasted many days and was con- 
tested by the best lawyers in England. 
It is sufficient to tell that on the direct 
and simple evidence of Padre Fernandez 
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of Seville, a grey-haired and venerable 
priest, who had himself performed the 
ceremony of marriage between the unfor- 
tunate Catalina and Sir George, that this 
marriage was proved to the satisfaction of 
the special jury who tried the case. Thus 
Sir George, also, to the minds of the jury- 
men, had shown no signs of madness in 
leaving his eldest legitimate son his heir. 
The question of his murder or suicide re- 
mained unsolved, and the darker question 
of how the unhappy Catalina came to her 
death also remained a mystery. On this 
last point no cr««xanl.t."n extracted 
any information of the truth from the 
one person who knew. Hayward kept his 
dead friend's secret, and there was no one 
knew that Sir George had confided it to 
his ears. Lady Hamilton might insinuate 
what she liked, but Lady Hamilton had 
no proof to go on. The sea had swal- 
lowed up the only witnesses of Sir 
George's bitterly-repented crime. 

So Isabel lost her case. The twelve 
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jurymen sympathized with the husband, 
dead though he was, whose wife had left 
him for another man, and could under- 
stand Sir George's gloom and his tardy 
acknowledgment of his first marriage 
when his second had ended so unhappily. 
In an able and powerful speech, the lead- 
ing counsel retained in favour of the 
validity of the will pointed out how this 
wife, who was now disputing it, had 
brought but shame to her husband and 
disgrace to her child. "She would have 
you believe he was mad," continued the 
counsel ; " the gloom that her own conduct 
had caused she ascribes to some hidden 
crime, to some dark secret, forgetting his 
betrayed aflfections, his blighted and dis- 
honoured home ! " 

Lady Hamilton was forced to sit and 
listen to these bitter words — ^was forced 
to sit and learn that she had lost her 
case, and that her shame was known 
from one end of England to the other. 
She went out from court a disgraced and 
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enrafifed woman; and the very man for 
who; she h«l s«=rificed », mad. rrfuBod. 
after such a public exposure, he said, to 
maJ^e her his wife. She was ordered 
also to give up the custody of her child, 
and furious, half-maddened, she returned 
to her hotel after the trial was over in 
a state pitiable to behold. 

But this unhappy disgraced woman had 
one visitor. During the time the case 
wafi pending Hayword had remained in 
town, and had naturally seen much of 
the Jervises. After it was over, and the 
jury had decided in favour of the will, 
he went to tell Hilda and Jervis of the 
decision. 

" And Lady Hamilton," said Jervis, after 
he had heard Hayward's news, "is there 
no one with her in this hour, that must 
be such a very bitter one to her?" 

" No one that I know of," answered 
Hayward, briefly. "No woman, I sup- 
pose, would now care to be seen with 
her." 

VOL. III. Q 
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Then Hilda looked at her husbandL 

"May I go, Horace ?"* she said. "Pel^ 
haps I might be of some use to her/' 

Horace Jervis crossed the room as Hilda 
spoke, and took his wife's hand in his. 

"Yes, go, my dear one," he said; "she 
will truly need someone like you to be 
near her now." 

So Hilda went. She asked for Lady 
Hamilton, but was told she could see no 
one ; and then she asked to see the lady's 
maid, Hitson. 

This woman came to her crying and 
tremblmg. 

" Oh ! • Miss Marston — Mrs. Jervis, I 
mean," she said, " my lady is in a fearful 
state ! She says she'll cut her throat, 
or do something to herself, and I don't 
know what to do." 

" Take me to her," said Hilda ; " I am 
her old friend. I will try to help and 
comfort her now." 

Then Kitson led Hilda to the room, 
where, pacing backward and forward, like 
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a caged wild animal, was the onoe beau- 
tiful and gracious Lady Hamilton. Her 
face was distorted with passion, and flushed 
and stained with bitter tears of rage and 
shame. She was panting and gasping, and 
turned round like a fury when she saw 
EQlda and Kitson enter the room. 

*' Who is that ? " she said loudly. " How 
dare you let anyone in here ? '' 

Then Hilda went forward, and in her 
gentle tender way tried to take Isabel's 
hot clenched hand. 

" Isabel," she said, " don't you know 
me? I am Hilda." 

" Yes, I know you ! " half screamed the 
miserable Isabel. "Have you come to 
triumph over me — come to say spiteful 
horrible things in pretended sympathy, like 
you women who set up to be good, do ? " 

"I am come to stay with you for a 
little while," said Hilda, even yet more 
gently and kindly. " Don't send me away, 
dear — we won't talk — you are tired and 
over excited." 
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Upon, this, the unhappy Isabel looked 
in Hilda's sweet, patient face ; and then 
saddenly burst into a passion of tears, and 
fell weeping on Hilda's neck. 

"You good women have the best of it^ 
I believe/' sobbed the miserable woman. 
"You never, at leasts were utterly for- 
saken, as I am now!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A widower's wooing. 



Hilda stayed many days with Isabel after 
this. Stayed, and tried to soothe her 
when she raved and tossed, and finally, 
when fever crept into her frame, and she 
lay stricken down and powerless. She was 
very very ill. It was low fever at first, 
the doctors said, and then typhus. When 
this word began to be whispered about, 
the proprietor of the private hotel where 
she was staying went to Hilda, and re- 
quested that Lady Hamilton should be 
removed. It seemed a hard thing to ask, 
the man said; but then every one must 
attend to his own interest. 

Hilda did not speak. She wrote a few 
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lines to her husband to tell him of the 
intimation that she had received; and an 
hour later Jervis arrived at the hotel. 

" What shall we do, Horace ? " she 
asked when she saw him. 

"Who should be our chosen guests, 
Hilda ? " he answered, with his frank 
sweet smile. "The sick and sorrowing, 

dear and Lady Hamilton is both sick 

and sorrowing. Let us take her to our 
home I '' 

So they took the fever-stricken woman 
home ; Marion Marston and little Ned were 
sent away, and the baby Reginald Ham- 
ilton, but Hilda and Jervis remained, and 
watched and tended on Isabel for many 
weeks. Sometimes she knew them, and 
sometimes forgot all about the bitter past^ 
and spoke and rambled about the days 
when she had held her head so high. 

She had another watcher, too, some- 
times, or rather a visitor ; who once or 
twice went up to see her when she lay 
in a stupor, or rambled in her talk. 
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This was Hayward. He forgave her then, 
and pitied her, and then turned away to 
sigh. But he loved her no more. There 
was another woman there, whose soul 
was so pure and true that he scarcely 
ever dared to look in her &ce; and yet 
that woman's presence was very dear to 
his heart. He saw no beauty now in the 
golden hair that lay uncurled on Isabel's 
pillow — no beauty in the straight features 
and the glittering blue eyes. The dark 
glimpses that he had seen of the soul 
beneath had utterly changed his feelings 
to her, and she was no longer lovely in 
his eyes. 

But Hilda Jervis always seemed very 
fair. As she moved about the sick-room, 
and about the house, Hayward caught 
himself watching and admiring her. But 
he always told himself that he must not 
admire her, and he very often went to 
see Marion Marston and little Ned, in 
the lodgings that Jervis had taken for 
tihem, so as to keep them out of the way 
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of any infection from the fever-stricken 
patient lying at his house. 

Thus^ not unnaturally, Marion began 
seriously to believe that Hayward admired 
her. She was indeed a girl whom many 
men might have admired; but she was so 
different, Hayward always kept thinking, 
to Hilda. Not in appearance, for the 
sisters were very much alike, but there 
was something wanting. At all events 
Marion did not charm Hayward, and the 
more he saw of the sister he might have, 
the more he regretted the one he had lost. 
Then he returned to Massam, and shortly 
after he arrived there, he received a visit 
of congratulation on the result of the 
trial, from Mr. Antony Featherstone. 

Never had Hayward seen Antony in 
such full feather as he now appeared. 
The whole get-up of the man — his whole 
air-denoted ease and prosperity. 

" Well, you bowled her ladyship over 
very cleverly, Hayward," he commenced 
his conversation with. 
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" Lady Hamilton is very ill, Mr. Feather- 
stone/" answered Hayward quietly. Hilda's 
example had impressed him too much to 
feel any triumph over Isabel now. 

"Ah, she's a cunning fox," laughed 
Antony. " What ! she's been trying to get 
over you again, has she ? Well, well, 

never mind she's a deuced handsome 

woman, and that goes a good way, you 
know, with us men ! " And Antony 
laughed again, and puUed his greyish 
whiskers with much self-satisfaction. 

" Yes, she is very handsome," said 
Hayward slowly. He was thinking of aU 
the evil that her beauty had brought — 
of her husband's broken heart and tragic 
death. 

"No doubt about it," said Antony 
cheerily. " But when a fellow thinks of 
marriage, he needs something besides 
mere good looks." And for the first time 
that Hayward had ever seen him do so 
Antony assumed an air of virtuous dis- 
cretion, which was highly amusing. 
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Ye&," said Hayward, smiling. 
But I must not foiget what I 
specially came for," continned Antony. 
" My daughter Ladnda and her husband 
are staying with us^ and Mrs. Smythe." 

'' Mrs. Smythe ? " repeated Hayward, 
as if he half remembered the name. 

''Yes, Mrs. Smythe, of Leeholme Hall, 
Northumberland/' said Antony, with some- 
thing between a leer and a wink in his 
once handsome but now bloodshot eyes. 
" A rich widow, my boy ! What do you 
think of that?'' 

"Well, Mr. Featherstone, will it do?" 
said Hayward, with a laugh. 

"I'm willing!" answered Antony, with 
a loud laugh also; and to make a long 
story short, Hayward found this absolutely 
to be the case. This Mrs. Smythe was a 
widow, and a country neighbour of the 
Trevors at Sanda, and Antony had courted 
her, as he had courted many a rich woman 
before. But he did it under different 
auspices now. Mrs. Smythe knew nothing 
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of Antony's mortgaged acres — nothing of 
his difficulties and debt. She had met 
him at his son-in-law's, Mr. Trevor's, and 
the good-looking, jovial, middle-aged man 
had taken the widow's fancy. So she 
accepted Antony, and Antony now looked 
and spoke as if he had never had a trouble 
in the world. He was sorry for poor 
fellows in debt, and talked exactly as if 
he had been respectable all his days. 
And now he had come to ask Hayward 
to dine with them on a certain day that 
he named. 

"Patty sent me," he said, with another 
roguish look of his bloodshot eyes. 
" Patty ordered me to go and ask the 
best-looking young man in the neighbour- 
hood, she said — and Patty isn't a girl 
very easy to please, I can tell you — and 
like a good-natured young fellow, you 
know, as I am" (and Antony leered 
again) " I came. Well, sharp seven on 
Thursday, and until then, my dear lad, 
good-bye." 
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Hayward went to dine at Peatherstone, 
and he could not help smiling somewhat 
grimly to himself as he dressed to do so. 
He knew well enough why he was con- 
sidered so good-looking now. The twenty- 
five thousand pounds that Sir Greorge had 
left him had straightened and improved 
his features in many eyes, he was well 
aware. We all really know these things, 
but some of us can afford to think of 
them with a good-natured smile. Perhaps 
there was some one who cared for us 
long ago, before the days of prosperity 
came ! Someone had cared for him. Hay- 
ward knew ; and he thought of Hilda as 
he dressed himself to go and dme with 
Patty Peatherstone. 

Patty and Lucinda received him with 
the greatest cordiality. Pine, tall, hand- 
some, reddish-haired Patty, had thought of 
Hayward since she heard of his good 
fortune, in precisely the same way that 
Marion Marston had thought of him. 
" He was a good-looking young man, and 
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he would do/' Patty had told her sister; 
and Lucinda was perfectly agreeable to 
assist her in her matrimonial projects. 

So Patty was very agreeable to Hay- 
ward, just as Marion was very agreeable 
to him. She went up to him smilingly, 
and introduced the stout lady, covered 
with black lace and bugles, who was the 
chosen one of reckless Antony's heart. 
But Antony was reckless no more. He 
took Mrs. Smythe down to dinner, and 
exerted himself to be agreeable, just aa 
Patty was exerting herself. The widow 
was not squeamish, and Antony's coarse 
«mplim<«te and hi^y.e.«>ned jokes we« 
very plesasant to her ears. The house 
looked very comfortable, she thought ; 
Patty was sure to marry, and Lucinda was 
well married ; and Mrs. Smythe thought 
that she was making a good match, as 
well as pleasing herself in the bargain. 
Only Mr. Trevor, the old pompous Squire 
of Sanda, did not look on very approv- 
ii^y. He knew where Antony's apparent 
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prosperity came from. He had lent 
Antony money, and he knew in his heart 
that Antony was deceiving the widow 
about his ways and means. But his good- 
natured Lucinda had persuaded the old 
man not to speak. 

" She has plenty for them both," Lucinda 
had told her husband ; and so everything 
went on smoothly, with Antony's court- 
ship. 

" Let me help you to a wing of this 
duck, my charmer, it's deliciously juicy," 
Antony was half-whispering to the widow 
during dinner, for she was a woman who 
loved good things, and enjoyed her meals 
as well as Antony's conversation. " Or 
just one Uttle slice off the breast, then ? " 
he went on insinuatingly, with his fork 
in the breast of the tempting bird before 
him, when the temporary butler, who waa 
waiting, mysteriously touched his arm. 

" What is it, Jackson ? " said Ajitony, 
looking round with a grand air, though 
there had been a time not very far away 
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when a little tap on the arm was rather 
alarming to him. 

" A person, sir wants to see you im- 
mediately," replied the temporary butler in 
a very subdued tone of voice. 

'^I'm engaged," said Antony, still grandly. 
"Ah, Mrs. Smythe," rolling his eyes at 
the widow, "how ttresome these people 
are, who are continually coming begging 
for some charity or other ! Say I'm en- 
gaged, Jackson," he repeated, looking round 
at the temporary butler. 

"I did say so, sir," said the butler, 
" but he won't go away" 

The widow heard the last words, and 
Antony heard them. The widow looked 
up curiously, and Antony looked down, 
and felt very uncomfortable. Then came 
a sort of scuffle at th^ dining-room door, 
and Antony rose hastily and went towards 
it. 

The guests at the table all looked round. 
Hayward was sitting by Patty, and he 
saw her face suddenly turn red and then 
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grow very pale. Then she also half rose^ 
but by this time Antony had quitted the 
dining-room^ and had closed the door 
behind him. 

A stormy interview awaited him in the 
hall. An old creditor whom Antony had 
dodged and put off for many a year^ had 
heard that he was at Featherstone again, 
and his rich son-in-law with him. The old 
creditor decided that this was his oppor- 
tunity for getting his money. He accor- 
dingly had arrived at the Hall' for the 
purpose of trying to do so, and had, as 
the temporary butler subsequently stated, 
taken "a drop too much" before he came. 
His wrath was therefore greatly excited 
when he found that a grand dinner party 
was going on in the house of a man who 
had kept him out of his money now so 
long. In vain the servants had tried to 
pacify him, in vain induce him to go 
away. 

No, he would see the cheating scoundrel, 
he a£5brmed, and he actually was forcing 
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his way into the dining-room, when Antony 
very wisely went out of it. 

And now he told Antony he would not 
go away without his money. 

" My dear sir," said Antony, " hush ! 
I am on the point of marriage," he whis- 
pered, dragging his importunate creditor 
into the breakfast-roofn, and closing the 
door after them ; " on the point of mar- 
riage with a lady of large fortune 1 Think 
of that — property, absolute real property 
in Northumberland ! " 

" Don't believe it," said the inebriate 
creditor. 

" But it is a fact, my dear sir !" cried 
Antony, in a perfect agony. Oh ! if he 
should miss his widow after all, he was 
thinking; and dew broke out on his red 
brow at the very idea. 

" I'll not stir without some of my 
money," said the creditor, doggedly. 

" But listen to reason," said Antony. 

"It's reason that I should have my 
money," repeated the creditor. 

VOL. III. R 
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Antony looked round in despair, and 
wiped his hot red face. He knew not 
where to lay Ids hand on any ready money 
at that moment, and he knew that if he 
went to ask his son-in-law, Mr. Trevor, 
tiiat the pompoua tiresome old man woiild 
make a hundred objections, and be so long 
in promising even fifty pounds that the 
widow must know that something mysteri- 
ous was happening. Then he remembered 

Hayward remembered tiiat he was a 

yomig man, and would part more easily, 
in all probability, with his money than 
an old one would ; and so he made up 
his mind to ask him for a small sum. 

*' It's a pity, on account of Patty," 
reflected Antony ; "but it can't be helped." 

So he told his creditor to wait where 
he was, and he would see what he could 
do. Then he aesut the temporary bntler 
with a message to Hayward in the dining 
room. Hayward smiled when he received 
this message, for he felt sure that Antony 
had got himself ^me trouble, and 
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-wtmted Hayward to help him out of it. 
But the next moment he felt sorry for 
Fatty Featiierstone, by whom he was 
seated. The gpLrl's quick ears had over- 
heard t^e half-whispered message that her 
father had sent, and her face flushed 
deejdy, and an espreaaion of paia and 
annoyance passed over it. 

" What is it 1 " she said, with some 
agitation. 

"Your father wants to speak to me 
on huainess fer a minute, that is all," 
answered Hayward kindly ; and Patty 
gave him a grateful look with her bright 
biorwn; eyes as he said tiese few words. 

** Excuse me a moment or two," added 

Hayward, rising; and he then left the 

dSAkgiomn^ and found Antony in a state 

P of great excitement waiting for him in 

the hall. 

"My dear lad," said Antony, seizing 
Hayward by the arm the moment he ap- 
pearec^ " can you do me a little favour ? 

. faliow^^ftif drank, of ooicw©— that I 
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owe a trifle to, wants me to settle with 
him on the spot. I haven't the sum in 
the house, and old Trevor — jou know 
what a pompous old fool he is — ^would be 
an hour before he got his cheque book 
out. So would jou mind just giving me 
a little accommodation, and I'll settle with 
you to-morrow ? " 

Hayward laughed, and drew out his 
pocket-book. 

"I have an unfilled cheque here, by 
chance," he said. "How much do you 
want ? " 

Antony's eyes sparkled with delight. 

" Thank you, my good lad I " he ex- 
claimed. "Ah, well ^you may as well 

fill it in for a hundred pounds. " 

"Won't fifty do, Mr. Featherstone ? ^ 
asked Hayward. 

" Yes, fifty would do, " admitted Antony, 
with a sigh. So Hayward gave him a 
cheque for fifty poimds, and in a few 
minutes Antony got rid of his creditor, 
and returned with Hayward to the dining- 
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room, trying his best to look as if nothing 
had happened. 

"Excuse me, my dear lady," he said 
to Mrs. Symthe, "but I was called out 

on some business connected ^with the 

ah, the parish and I was forced 

to get my young friend Hayward there 
to help me. " 

"Parish business?" repeated the widow. 
"Then I hope you are a good churchman, 
Mr. Featherstone ? " 

" I hope so," said Antony ; but he could 
not resist giving a roguish leer with his 
bloodshot eyes at Hayward as he spoke. 

In the meanwhile, Hayward had again 
seated himself by Patty Featherstone's 
side. The girl looked at him very kindly, 
but she was nervous and excited. She 
guessed exactly the transaction which had 
been going on outside the dining-room 
door. She saw, too, by both their faces, 
that Hayward had helped her father, and 
she therefore felt very grateful. This little 
affair, in fact, that Antony had feared 
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would destroy his daughter's chances with 
Hayward, made Hayward like Patty fiur 
more than he had ever done before. 

Both Lucinda and Fatty had a kind 
of honesty about them, which was very 
taking. They came straight to the pcmit 
whatever they were going to say, and 
the next time Patty saw Hayward after 
his little accommodation to her father she 
thanked him openly and frankly. 

** I got it all out of the old maii^ * 
she said. ^'I was sure there was some 
trouble or other going on when he went 
out ; and I shall never forget your kind- 
ness, Mr. Hayward." 

"What nonsense," said Hayward good- 
naturedly, " a mere trifle like that !" 

"Don't you get into the way of accom- 
modating him with trifles like that," con* 
tinned Patty. " Poor old dad 1 I belieTS 
there never was such a reckless old man 
before." 

" And what about the widow ? Is it 
settled ? " asked Hayward with a laugh. 
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" Oh, I believe it's all right/' aiiswered 
Patty, " but somehow I don't quite take 
to my future stepmother." 

" No ? " said Hayward ; and he looked 
at Patty thoughtfully. 

She was a fine girl, straight and tall, 
and with an honest, good-natured, o^pien 
fece. She was not very refined. She 
lacked, Hayward thought, a kind of grace 
which some much {Gainer specimens of 
womanhood possess. She had a l<md 
laugh, and a loud (dear voices But ^le 
was a good girl, he believed, aiid would 
make -a good wife. He liked her better 
than he liked Marion Marston, and he 
had made up his mind that he wanted a 
wife. 

This conversation took place some three 
or four days after the dinner party at 
Featherstone; when Antony had been called 
out by his mebriate creditor. It took 
place o&e morning at Featherstone, and 
during it Hayward stood and looked 
thoughtfully at Patty. Perhaps a little 
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thing might have turned the scale, for 
small threads sometimes pull our destinies 
in very diflferent directions from what we 
originally intended them ; but just as Hay- 
ward was contemplating Patty, Antony 
and his widow walked somewhat abruptly 
into the room. 

Antony looked quite delighted, and the 
widow was apparently rather fluttered. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Antony, *' you 
will never guess, you young folk, where 
we middle-aged ones have been?" 

Mrs. Smythe bridled at this, and cast 
down her eyes. 

" Really Mr. Featherstone " she said. 

"Yes, really y my dear," continued jovial 
Antony, looking at his daughter. 

" What do you mean, papa ? " said 
Patty, rather crossly. 

" We've done it ! " said Antony. " Come 
Patty, kiss your new mother. We were 
married half-an-hour ago, and by this time 
old Woodford will be telling it all over 
the place ! " 
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This startling news was perfectly true. 
Antony had got such a fright when he 
was called away from the dinner-table a 
few days before by his inebriate creditor, 
that other mischaaces might arise, that he 
had wooed the widow with what might 
be called almost desperate affection. His 
circumstances, he felt, justified him in this ; 
and the ardour of his devotion was re- 
warded. 

Antony would not wait — ^in fact, Antony 
could not. " Something might come be- 
tween us," he truthfully urged. " Patty 
might object — the lawyers, hang them ! 
might make delays. No, let us get married, 
and nothing can part us then ! " 

The widow — ^unfortimately for herself — 
listened with too tender an ear to Antony's 
eager persuadings. He wanted her money, 
and pleaded for it with passionate affection. 
Poor Mrs. Smythe believed he wanted 
herself, and so without any settlements she 
married reckless Antony Peatherstone ! 

" I've got it at any rate now," whispered 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A TELEGBAM. 

Hatward saw a great deal of Patly 
Featherstone after her father's second mar- 
riage. She was constantly meeting him 
m the lanes and walks about Featherstone 
and Massam^ and was always very lively 
and agreeable to him. Hayward liked her 
very welL This was just one of those 
affabs which might have ended in matri- 
mony, if nothing had happened to prevent 
it ; and the probability is that these two 
would have jogged on together smoothly 
enough along life's troublesome way. It 
was not, and never could have been, a 
real affection. Not one of those absorbing 
atta<5hment8 which end in great happineas 
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or misery. These come once in a lifetime; 
but Patty's feelings to Hayward and Hay- 
ward's feelings to Patty can come many a 
time. In £Etct, most yonng men, and most 
young women, who do not many in their 
first youth, have had various small loves 
and smaU diaappointmente, before they 
finally settle for good or ilL 

So Hayward often saw Patty, and 
thought of her sometimes ; but then he 
had many other things to think o^ also. 
The management of the large estates 
entrusted to his care was no light task, 
and the management of the boy, the young 
Sir Juan, was also by no means easy. 

This lad, with the proud haughty Span- 
ish blood flowing in his veins, had been 
kept in better order by his late guardian, 
the venerable Padre Fernandez. This old 
man had intended the youth to enter the 
Catholic Church ; but now all this was 
changed. Young Juan knew of the great 
fortune that he had inherited, and was 
careless and impatient of control. At last 
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Hayward decided that it would be better 
to apply for him to be made a ward of 
Chancery. This finally was done, and the 
lad sent to Eton ; but before all this 
could be arranged, Hayward had his own 
troubles with the young Spaniard. 

He frequently heard from Jervis and 
Hilda during this time. Lady Hamilton 
still continued very ill. Sometimes Hilda 
wrote hopefully of her chances of recovery, 
and sometimes there seemed to be no hope 
She lay there watched, and tended, and 
prayed for just as if she had been a good 
woman, and a joy and blessing to her 
household and her home. Hour after hour 
Jervis used to pray or sit beside her, 
hoping and trusting to win back this poor 
strayed soul. But all still seemed very 
dark to Isabel. She could not forget her 
beauty, her triumphs, and her bitter and 
sudden fall. She used to tell Hilda of 
women whom she knew, who were far 
worse than she had ever been, who still 
held their heads high in their places in 
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the world. She could not repent. She lay 
there, alike dreading to die and to live. 
Her pride, her vanity, made her shrink 
fixHn once more facing the world that she 
knew would receive her badly, and she 
dare not face that Eternal one, where she 
had no fnend. 

It was a miseraUe state oi mind, and 
her mind re-acted upon her fevered and 
enfeebled frame. Truly she had sown the 
whirlwind and reaped the storm. 

At last there came better accounts to 
Massam. Some of the worst symptoms 
were passing away, Hilda wrote; and they 
began to hope that her originally fine 
constitution would triumph over the wast- 
ing effects of disease, and bitter mortifi- 
cation and pain. 

All this while — during her whole illness 
— ^her father had taken not the slightest 
notice of her existence. When she lay 
at the point of death Jervis had thought 
it was his duty to write to Mr. Trevor, 
a»d inform him of the dangerous condition 
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in which his daughter was. But the vain, 
pompous, hard old man had replied in a 
few bitter words. He wished to hear 
nothing further of a daughter who had 
disgraced herself so deeply, he wrote, and 
begged to iaform Mr. Jervis that Lady 
Hamilton was already dead to him. 

HiB kindly Ludnda .««, however, not 
SO hard. She secretly wrote to Hilda to 
know if Isabel had everything she re- 
quired in the way oi attendance, &a ; 
and she heard almost daily through Fatty, 
from Hayward, how Lady Hamilton was 
going on. 

She used to tell this news regularly 
to her old husband. The squire was 
human, after all ; and, though he was too 
proud to admit it to a stranger, he couM 
not feel quite insensible to his daughter's 
condition. No word was hard enough 
from the squire's lips when speaking oi 
Isabel, but stiU he never reproved his 
good-natured Lucinda for telling him how 
she was. 
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" She is getting better now, they hope, " 
at last said Lucinda. 

" She had better have died, ^ replied 
the squire, bitterly. 

Tet he did not quite feel this. He 
could not quite forget the beautiful girl 
of whom he once had been so proud. 
Isabel had stained her name, and brought 
shame to his vain old heart ; but she 
was his child still. I think he loved his 
Lucinda better than he had ever done, 
for her kindly words and thoughts of this 
&llen one. 

A few days after the news had come 
to Massam that Lady Hamilton was 
better, Hayward was startled one morn- 
ing by receiving a pressing telegram from 
Hilda. 

'* Come to town at once, " were the 
words it contained. "Horace wishes to 
see you immediately. " 

Was Isabel dead? was his first thought. 
He knew that a sudden turn for the 
worse might carry her off at any time. 
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and this idea was a shock to him. He 
had loved her once. He had given her 
what he could never give again — ^the 
chivalrous devotion of his young man- 
hood — ^the first deep passionate affection 
of a warm and sensitive heart. 

And was she dead — gone out on the 
lonely journey that we must all take? 
Hayward's eyes grew moist, and his hands 
trembled when he received this telegram, 
and believed that Hilda had sent it, so 
as to break the melancholy news. 

He went up to town by the first train 
that he could catch, and drove direct, on 
arriving there, to the Jervises' house. 
The servant who opened the door looked 
distressed, but she said nothing, but 
ushered him into the dining-room, and a 
few minutes later Hilda appeared, but 
paused almost as she crossed the threshold 
of the door. 

" Don't come near me, Philip, *' she 
said, with a sad ring in her sweet voice, 
" it is wiser for you not *' 

VOL. HI. B 
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''Why?" asked Bfayward advandng. 
" Is — is. Lady Hamilton dead ? ** 

«' Oh no, " answered Hilda, '' but I have 
sad news — ^we fear that Horace has taken 
the fever. ** 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NEAR THE GATES. 

" Horace ! " repeated Haywaxd, after 
Hilda had told her ill news. 

" Yes," said Hilda, slowly, and she sat 
wearily down on a .^ nir tte door, a. 
if she were quite worn out. "He has not 
been well for days," she continued. ** I 
have noticed how tired and depressed he 
seemed, and this morning he saw the doctor 
and and " 

"Well, we must hope he will throw it 
off," said Hayward, kindly. " I am glad 
that you sent for me, Hilda." 

" It was by his wish," said Hilda. " As 
soon as he heard that he had taken the 
fever he asked me to telegraph for you." 
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''Yes?" 

'*And he has asked several times for 

you but at the same time, if you 

have any fear " 

" I have none," said Hayward. '* I 
shall be glad to go to' him at once." 

So Hilda led the way to her husband's 
bedroom, and as Hayward entered it and 
looked at Jervis, a certain feeling of awe 
came over his heart. 

Jervis was asleep — an uneasy, fevered 
sleep. As they stood and looked at him 
he moaned and tossed. Then he opened 
his eyes, which had a far-away look in 
them, unlike their usual cheerful and serene 
expression. 

" Horace ! " said Hilda, gently ; and at 
the sound of her voice something of the 
old familiar look stole back. 

" My dear one," he said, and held out a 
hot thin hand. 

'' Do you see Mr. Hayward ? " said 

Hilda. 

Then Jervis looked at Hayward, and a 
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faint quiver, and then a faint smile, passed 
over his lips. 

" I am glad you have come. Thank 
you for coming, Philip," he said the next 
minute. 

*' But I'm sorry tg find you ill, Horace," 
said Hayward. 

Then Jervis smiled again — a strange, 
solemn smile. 

"I have received my summons, Philip," 
he said, quietly. " I believe I am going 
to eternal rest." 

There was no fear in the young man's 
voice — ^no shrinking. He was going to 
rest, and latterly there had been some dis- 
quiet, some sharp pangs of mental pain 
within his heart. 

"Oh, Horace!" wept Hilda, "do not 
talk thus do not leave me " 

Again Jervis smiled. 

'*It is all for the best, dear one," he 
said. " Our Father in heaven is watching 
over us now." 

" But, Horace," said Hilda, kneeling 
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down by the bed, and taking his hand, 
" why do you think this ? Do you feel so 
very ill?" . 

" Yes," answered Jervis, slowly, '* and 
I have much to do in the Uttle time 
that I have left. This is why I sent for 
you, Hayward," he continued, looking at 
Hayward. ''You must not leave this poor 
little woman alone in her time of trouble." 

*' I will do anything. What can I do ? " 
asked Hayward, much affected. 

"First, I want you to help me to make 
my will," said Jervis. " I will tell you 
what I want to do, and then will you 
draw a rough draft out, and take this to 
some lawyer, and have it properly pre- 
pared, and then bring it to me to sign ? " 

" Of course I will," said Hayward, speak- 
ing brusquely and shortly to hide his 
emotion. 

" Go, dear Hilda, then, until this is 
done," said Jervis. " It would only be 
painful to you, and I wish to see Hay- 
ward alone." 
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Then Hilda left him, with stareaming 
eyes; and after she was gone, in a cabn 
clear voice Jervis told Hayward how he 
wished his moderate fortune to be left. 

Everything to Hilda — but he also left 
certain directions and bequests regarding 
his many charities. To these he prayed 
"his dei wife" to continue his suLrip- 
tions, and left in her hands the sacred 
trust to give, as far as her means went, 
to those who needed. 

It was a very simple will, and Hay- 
ward wrote down Jervis's words just as 
he spoke them. Then Jervis said a few 
words about Lady Hamilton. 

*' Don't let her drift ftirther down, 
Philip," he said. "She will live now, 
the doctors say, so stand by her, and 
act as her friend." 

"But " hesitated Hayward. 

"Kemember the poor weak woman has 
an everlasting life to live," urged Jervis. 
Try to make her not forget this — ^you 
and Hilda — ^try to keep her straight by 
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being her friends, now when she wiU 
have so few." 

Hayward thought a moment, then he 
said — 

"I will try/' 

" That is right," said Jervis, with some 
of his old frank manner. "And now," 
he added, after a few moments' thought, 
"I have a few words to say to you, 
Hayward — ^that you m\ist remember are 
spoken now, becaiise I do not know how 
long speech may be left to me." 

"What are they, Horace?" 

" About Hilda," said Jervis ; and for 
the first time his voice faltered. " About 

the dear woman 1 have loved too 

well '' 

" Too well " repeated Hayward, as 

Jervis paused, evidently deeply affected. 

" Yes, too well," he said, solemnly and 
slowly, as soon as he had recovered him- 
self sufficiently to speak; "for my love 

blinded me ^to the feelings of her 

heart." 
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" What do you mean ?" asked Hayward, 
sharply. 

" The bitterness is passed," said Jervis, 
as if he were thinking rather than speak- 
ing. " But I know now that for her 
sake 1 am better gone " 

" Why do you say so ? " said Hayward, 
almost passionately. 

"Because," answered Jervis, "because 
1 learnt too late that this dear woman 
this woman, whose love was so pre- 
cious to me ^whose love I believed was 

entirely, most truly my own ^had yet 

a secret from me " 

" What ? " said Hayward, sharply, as 
Jervis paiised. 

" A secret that she had 'kept, because 
she thought it was her duty to keep it," 
continued Jervis. " Can you guess now, 
Hayward, what I mean ? " 

Hayward was silent, but a deep red 
Audi spread over hi, &«. 

" I see you guess," said Jervis ; and for 
a moment a pang darted into his heart. 
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But the next, the serene faith of the man 
triumphed over this momentary weakness. 

'' She is a good girl," he said, " good 
and pure, and it was by no fault of hers 
that I learnt that what she gave to me 
-was not-Hayward, what she gave to 
you '' 

" Do not speak of it," said Hay ward, 
much agitated, and beginning to pace the 
room. 

"In a little while,** continued Jervis, 
with a ring in his voice so holy and so 
sweet that Hayward ever after remembered 
it, " for her, the sorrow for my death 
will be over. This is why I have con- 
quered the weak ^the last weak mortal 

pang that will stab my hearts and God 

has given me strength to conquer it. Do 
not think I did not suflfer, Hayward. She 
was the one woman I had ever loved 

but I loved God. He comforted me. 

His love is all sufficient for me. He has 
given me strength to tell you this ; after 
I am gone, you must love Hilda." 
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" Oh ! hush ! hush ! " cried Hayward. 

For a moment or two there was silence 
in the room after this. Then once more, 
in that sweet and ringing voice, Jervis 
continued : — 

" It was shortly before Lady Hamilton's 
illness that I learnt this. It was by a 
simple incident — ^accident I cannot call it. 
You had left your photograph lying on 
the table for Marion. I was sitting read- 
ing behind the window curtain in the 
dining-room, and Hilda came in. She 
never saw me. She took up the photo- 
graph and — and 1 watched her look 

at it, as she had never looked at me. 
Then she lifted it up, and pressed her 
Ups against it, and then the next moment 
flung it passionately down. I will not 

go on. Next I heard a woman praying, 

Hayward — praying that she might always 
make me happy — ^asking Grod there on 
her bended knees to give her strength 
to conquer the feelings of her heart ! It 
waa a bitter moment — ^nay, I will not 
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deny it but ^but with God's grace 

I bore it With God s grace I am able 
to tell it to you now." 

As Jervis ceased speakings a sob broke 
the silence in the room — a passionate, 
heart-wrung sob from Hayward. 

" I 1 ^told her once, " he said, in 

a faltering and broken voice, "that your 

heart was half in heaven, but but I 

never knew before there was a man on 
earth who lived so near to God. " 
• • • • • 

After a little while Hilda came into 
the sick room, and Hayward left it. 
There was no trace on Jervis' face, when 
Hilda returned, of the painful and unsel- 
fish words he had just spoken. Its sure 
serenity had always been one of the 
characteristics of this man s faith, and a 
great calm seemed to fall upon his spirit 
now. He had conquered the last mortal 
weakness of his heart when he told 
Hayward of Hilda s love ; and his last 
days were spent in perfect peace. 
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He did not linger long. The unhappy 
woman beneath his roof — ^the vain and 
beautiful Isabel — ^had lain for many, many 
weeks on her bed of fever and of pain. 
But the pure-souled Jervis had a brief 
passage to the grave. Before he went 
he sent a message of farewell to Isabel 
by Hayward, and she wept some very 
bitter tears when she received it. 

" What, dying I " she said. " It cannot 
— cannot be ! " 

" I fear there is no hope, '' answered 
Hayward, much overcome. 

Then Isabel cried out, "He is too good 

to live ! and I have killed him ; I 1 

brought this fever to his ho\ise, miserable 
woman that I am ! " 

"He is fit to go — ^he is truly fit to 
go, Isabel, " said Hayward, trying to say 
some kindly words to her. " Let this 
console you, Jervis need have no fear." 

But Isabel would not be comforted. 
She cried and moaned until Hayward 
began to fear some serious consequences 
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to her own health would be the result. 
He hinted this to her, and Isabel grew 
afraid. 

^'I dare not die/' she said shudderinglv. 
"Hay ward, I dare not die!'* 



It was close on midnight when Jervis 
left them. For some hours he had been 
apparently insensible, but just brfore the 
end came, he opened his eyes and looked 
at the tear-stained faces gathered round 
his bed. He moved his lips as if to 
speak, but his voice was gone. Then he 
looked at Hilda and at Hayward. He 
smiled, and with a last effort held out 
his hand. They both clasped it — both 
held it faat dux4g the next few momente 
—for in these next few moments the 
angels came for the soul of Horace 
Jervis. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

''THERE ARE NO TRICKS IN PLAIN AND 

SIMPLE FAITH.** 

During the next dark dreary days — ^the 
days when the good man's earthly form 
lay still in the home which he had truly 
made a shelter to the homeless, there were 
bitter, bitter tears shed for Horace Jervis. 
The young widow, with her hands clasped 
over her hot and swollen eye-lids, lay in 
her darkened room crushed down with 
self-reproach and grief. Ah, had she 
known of his last tender thoughts — of his 
unselfish words to Hayward — what would 
she have felt? As it was, she recalled, 
with bitter and heartfelt regret, his con> 
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stant kindneas, his unfiulhig consideratioa 
and affection for h^sel£ 

And had she £Euled ? How often she 
asked herself this question. Had she ever 
by look or word betrayed her secret — the 
secret that she had hidden in her breast^ — 
and straggled with so long and sorely? 
She knew not, and guessed not^ that the 
good man who had left her had learned 
itm ; that it had been a bitter blow to him. 
Jervis had never even hinted this to her. 
She had watched and waited on him, and 
when his last hours drew nigh, almost 
with awe she had seen his calmness, his 
peace, his serene and perfect joy. Once or 
twice in her sorrow she cried out, when 
he was giving her some directions about 
duties to be fulfilled after he was gone. 

"Oh! Horace," she said, with streaming 
eyes, "have you no regret at leaving 
me alone?" 

" I am not leaving you alone, my dear 
one," he had answered, " I am leaving you 
in the care of God." 
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He knew at that moment he was leaving 
her an earthly protector also, but he said 
no word of this. It was better for her, 
he thought, that she should not know, 
and as he had lived, thinking of others, 
so he died. 

There was a long procession followed 
him to his grave. But of whom did it 
consist? Not of the rich or the great of 
the vast city where he had toiled. In 
that long procession were the widowed, 
the fatherless, and the fallen — ^to all of 
whom he had been a fnend. 

There was one poor girl — one of those 
gay daughters of sin — a girl yet young 
and handsome, whom Jervis had tried most 
earnestly to save. She heard of his death, 
and when he lay in his coffin she came 
to his house, and asked to look upon his 
face once more. Her message was taken 
to Hilda ; but Hilda had learned from 
the lips that now were closed, "that most 
excellent gift of charity," and she sent 
down a few kind words to her erring sister. 

VOL. III. T 
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So the gid wenti upstairs and looked on 
his dead hce. Then she fell down by the 
side of the coflSn, crying: and. weeping, 
saying that it wsb the &ce of an ang^l, 
and from that hour she would! ain no 
more. 

She followed him to his grav^* Dressed 
in mourning) and caying bitterly,, sha stood 
by while the solemn and beautiful words 
of our funeral service, were read, in a 
broken and teaihchokedi voice by one of 
the many who had loved Jervis well;. Then^ 
just at the last £^e sprang forward^, said 
flung a great bunch of blue forgetrme^nots 
into the gra.ve. 

'•' I will never forget you ! " she cried« 
''You were a good man — you tiied to 
save me — ^and your words shall not be 
lost ! " 

She kept the promise that she madfe 
beside his grave. In after days Hald% 
who had heard of this incident, helped hai^ 
and stood by her faithftdly as a friend* 
Thus many of his good deeds lived after 
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faim, and his' namia was blessed when he 
had long, been/ dead: 



When the first bitter days of bereave^ 
ment were past, Hilda and Lady Hamit 
ton went to a quiet spot by the seaside. 
Change was necessary for them both, the- 
doctors told Hilda, and Isabel was only 
too glad to learn that she might go. 

She was recovering from her dangerous 
illness slowly and feebly. But the sea- 
air worked wonders for her, and in a- 
little while the bloom began to steal back 
to her lovely face. When she saw this 
she grew inwardly restless, and impatient 
of the seclusion in which they lived. She 
hailed, therefore, joyfully the news that 
Hayward was coming to see them after 
they had been about a month at the 
little sea-washed spot on the coast, which- 
he had chosen as a^ fitting retreat for 
Hilda during the first weeks of her 
widowhood. 
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Hilda, watching Isabel, saw her on the 
day that Hayward was expected throw 
aside the dress that she usually wore, and 
don a more becoming one. Then she began 
twisting her golden hah- into some new 
fashion, and brought out her rings and 
ornaments. It was like a glimpse of the 
Isabel of old — the Isabel who had tried 
to wm the admiration and love of eveiy 
man who approached her. 

But Hayward when he came scarcely 
looked at her. He looked at the sweet 
sad face beneath the widow's cap, and 
saw at once how ill, anxious, and weary 
Hilda still looked. 

After the ordinary greetings between the 
three had passed, Isabel rose somewhat 
restlessly. 

"My dear Hilda," she said, speaking 
and acting like the Isabel of old, and so 
unlike the terrified and trembling woman 
that he had seen lying on her sick-bed, 
that Hayward could scarcely help smiling, 
"I would like to have a few words on 
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business matters with Mr. Hayward — if 
you don't mind leaving us alone ? " 

Hilda's face flushed, but she at once 
rose to comply with Isabel's request. 

" Why should Mrs. Jervis go away ? " 
said Hayward, quickly. " She knows of 
everything that we can have to talk 
about." 

It was now Lady Hamilton's turn to 
flush, but she answered Hayward coldly 
and haughtily — 

'*You forget, I think, that by that last 
insane will. Sir George left you the 
guardian of my son ? " 

*'No, I do not forget that," said Hay- 
ward ; but by this time Hilda was at 
the room door. 

** Let me know when you have finished 
your conversation," she said quietly ; and 
Bhe left the room as she spoke. 

Then Isabel took a turn across it, as 
if she were thinking, but presently stopped 
before Hayward. 

" Well," she said, " about the boy ? Do 
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you mean to Imng him up to hate his 
mother T 

''No, certainly not," answered Hajward, 
energetically. ''And I trust and hope, 
Lady Hamilton," he added, "that you 
will give me no cause to wkth to do so.** 

"You mean you hope 111 torn good, 
and walk in the straight path, eh. Hay- 
ward ? " said Isabel, with a Uttle uneasy 
laugh. 

"Yes," said Hayward, "I mean, I hope, 
ihsA none of us will forget — what ought, 
what must be a lesson to us all — ^the 
death of Horace Jervis." 

For a moment Isabel was silent. Then 

she said, "He was a good man ; 

the only good man, Hayward, that I 
have ever known." 

" He ^he was " began Hay- 
ward, but he could not go on. The 
memory of Jervis's last unselfish words 
to h^, of his last hand-clasp, utterly 
overcame Mm, and he ^ei '.way h^ 
^head to hide his emotion. 
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"But we can't all be like Mr. Jervis," 
said Isabel, preseirtly. "He waa iom 
good, I suppose, just like most of «iis are 
bom — ^the 'Other thing ? " 

Hayward did not speak. 

"But I was not bom good" continued 
Isabel ; " and, in truth, Hayward, I am 
quite weaiy of Uving this quiet Ufe down 
here." 

" Where do you wish to go ? " 'asked 
Hayward. 

"Abroad tpeople won't cast up iheir 

hypocritical eyes quite as much at me 
there, yon know. And as I shall be 
pretty well off as regards money " 

**Yes, you will be well off as aregards 
mcoaey, " said Hayward, as Isabel paused. 
" But, Lady Hamilton " 

" Well, what have you got to say ? " 
said Isabel. 

"Shall I tell you," continued Hayward, 
in a trembling voice, "what the good 
iBEan w^o is gone .said io me about you 
before he left iis?" 
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'' No, no/' said Isabel hastily ; '' I would 
rather not hear, it will only make me 
uncomfortable." 

'^ But he charged me solemnly/' said 
Hayward, '^to look after you. He said 
I was always to be your friend, and if 
you go away, Isabel " 

"You think I will go to perdition, no 
doubt?" said Isabel again, with that light 
uneasy laugh. ^' But," she added, after a 
moment's thought, "for the boy's sake I 
won't do that — ^perhaps for your sake, 
though you have not been over kind 
to me — but I can't stand the dulness 
here." 

"But," hesitated Hay ward, "you are a 
widow now — ^would it not be the best 
and wisest thing that you can do to 
marry Captain Warrington?" 

" To marry Captain Warrington ! " re- 
peated Isabel, her face turning suddenly 
scarlet. "Do you know what that coward 
wrote to me, Hayward, on the day the 
trial went against me ? He who ought 
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to have stood by me ! He wrote to say 
that after such a public exposure he must 
decline to have anything further to say 
to me ! What do you think of that ? ^ 
she continued, passionately. " It was a 
gentlemanly action, wasn't it?" 

"It was a cowardly action," said Hay- 
ward, *'to strike you then, but '' 

"Oh, yes, I know what you mean," 
said Isabel, still in a rage. "You mean 
that perhaps I would have married you 
before that if you had asked me? So. I 

would ^but he didn't know it, and he 

behaved like a scoundrel." 

"We will not discuss it then," said 
Hayward. "What I meant was, you 
would be better married." 

Isabel laughed. 

" I had a happy experience, hadn't I ? " 
she said. " No. I am free now, and for 
a while at least I mean to remain so." 

Then she began asking Hayward about 
her money, and how it was to be sent, 
and making other arrangemente for Uying 
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entirely abroad. In vain ^Hgqrward argued 
with her. 

^^ I meaai to go,'" she said, looking at 
him, smiEngfy. *"WiH you ^^eome over to 
Paris to see nxe, or do you ^Ihirik I am 
too wicked for you 1;o trust yourself with 
mer* 

"I hope Ttot,*' «aid Hay ward, gravely. 
But be saw it was no use. Isabel meant 
to go. She was weary, as ^e ♦did Hay- 
ward, 'df living with SBEilda. 

*'^he is 'always ^thiiifcing;" sflie said, 
^' and I liate >feo thirik. ^So T want to 
live where I shall iiave no time to do so." 

And thus lihe went away. -She was a 
little — just a very little affected wiien she 
parted with HUda. 

*' Good bye," she said, «nd she kissed 
Hilda's c^heeks, wOiich ^was a rare action of 
hers. '"You have been very kind to me 

you are not a bad kind of young 

woman and I suppose by-and-bye, you 

and Hayward will be making a mattch of 
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" What folly, what nonsense I" said Hilda, 
blushing scarlet." 

" Oh, I dare say it will all come right," 

said Isabel, "and then sometimes rU 

come over, and see you and Reggy." 

Long afterwards Hilda told Hayward of 
Isabel's parting words about her little boy. 
And they often talked of them. These 
words left them a kind of hope -a hope, 
which, as time went on, and rumours 
of Isabel's Ufe reached their ears— that 
they clung to in vain; for she has never 
come baok. She lives in Paris, and when 
good women speak of the beautiful Lady 
HamUton they cast down their eyes and 
sigh. But there are other women who 
envy her — envy her beauty, her diamonds, 
her gay, careless, and easy life. But these 
women were not with her when she lay 
in the darkened room in Jervis' house in 
her deadly pain. They were not with her 
when she was ashamed to live, and afraid 
to die. She hates to think, she told Hay- 
ward; but sometimes dark thoughts must 
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come back to her. Sometimes the skele- 
ton that she hides away so well — Chides 
beneath her gay attire, her laughter, and 
the excitement and whirl in which she lives 

must shadow-like re-appear, warning 

her that the day will come when the 
dark hours of dread and fear will ine- 
vitably return. 

But twelve months or more had passed 
away after Jervis's death before Hilda 
told Hayward that Isabel had spoken of 
coming back to see her little child. By 
this time Hayward had asked Hilda to 
be his wife. He did this even then 
with a certain feeling in his heart that 
he was speaking too soon. But he had 
a reason for doing so apart from Hilda. 

This reason was that Marion Marston, 
who had lived with her sister during the 
last eight or ten months, had once or 
twice given Hayward what she called "a 
hint." 

As we have seen, Marion Marston lacked 
in a very great degree, the sensitive and 
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refined temperament that distinguished her 
younger sister Hilda. So as she thought 
that Hayward came too much about the 
house without ever distinctly saying what 
he came for, and as she cherished certain 
ideas about becoming Mrs. Hayward her- 
self, she contrived to allow him to see 
pretty clearly that she did so. 

But if Hayward had ever thought of 
her she ended her chances on the day 
when she gave him her "hint." Hay- 
w«d laugh^ at the time, said «>metl4 
pleasant, and then turned away. But the 
next time he went to the house he asked 
Hilda to be his wife. 

When the faltering words had passed 
his lips — faltering and broken, yet under- 
stood by the blushing and agitated woman 
who listened to them, — Hilda was silent 
for a moment, and then looked up into 
his face, and held out her hand. 

" Oh ! PhiKp,'' she said, " is it not too 
soon to forget ? To — ^to be so happy — " 

"-He, too, is happy, my dear, and he 
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wished it," answered Hajwaucd; and as lie 
i^oke Hilda's head fell on the iHieaat of 
the man wfaoia she had loTed so fidth- 
faDj and so wdL 
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